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[_ Editorial] 


"Some of My Best Friends are Single" 


Heather B. Sundahl 


My sister and I are so close that 
lots of our individual memories 
have coalesced over time. We both 
remember being at the Petits’ 
house and getting suckered into 
taking the bike with no brakes and 
smashing into their garage door. 
We both claim to have been the 
sole recipient of The Red Balloon 
from our grandmother. And while 
I can tell you that one of us scored 
a 25 and one scored a 26 on the 
ACT, I don’t know whose score is 
which. While on the whole we are 
very different, we spend so much 
time talking and sharing our lives 
that we identify deeply with the 
other. So even though I got mar- 
ried at twenty-two, eight years 


es 


Heather and Angela growing up together 


before my sister did, as long as 
Angela was single, I often felt 
single by association. 


Angela laughs at this. She tells me 
about a friend from work, a 


We are pleased to announce that 
the next issue of Exponent II will 
be published by an enthusiastic 
group of women from Southern 
California, with Caroline Kline 
and Jane Remy acting as guest 
editors. Look for our West coast 
sisters’ issue after the holidays. 


Future issues of Exponent II will 
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special ed teacher who works 
with kids with some pretty severe 
handicaps. “No matter how long 
I teach these kids, no matter how 
much empathy I have, I will never 
know what it’s like to be dis- 
abled.” Point taken. No matter 
how many times I heard her tell 
me about bad blind dates or 
fashion show testimony meetings, 
I was listening to these tales 

with my dear husband in the 
next room. 


I guess I’m like my mother in that 
I tend to over identify with those 
whom I love. After returning from 
a mission to Detroit, my mom’s 
heart ached for members of the 
inner-city branch. A new branch 
president was called who did not 
seem to respect blacks. My mom 
was outraged. “He’s just the 
MAN, trying to keep my people 
down,” she said. It may have been 
the case, but the truth of her state- 
ment was clouded by the 
bizarreness of a white woman in 
Cache Valley going on a tirade 
about “the man” oppressing her 
African-American people. Yet 
here I am, with excitement and 
awkwardness, writing an editorial 
on the topic of “Being Single in the 
Church,” despite having gotten 
married before I even graduated 
from college. 


Coming Attractions 


include articles on women and 
how they deal with power and by 
quilters who would like to talk 
about their work and who have 
photographs of their quilts. If you 
are interested in writing on either 
of these subjects, please contact us. 


And, as always, we are happy to 
see in our mail/e-mail articles on 


Heather and Angela grown-up 


When I told Angela about this 
issue and that I was writing the 
editorial, she launched into classic, 
bossy big sister mode, telling me 
all the things that I had to be sure 
to include. At first I made mental 
notes and then had to jot her ideas 
down to keep up with her. Finally 
I asked her to make a few sugges- 
tions and email them to me. The 
result is the essay on page 25. 


In this issue, nine women share 
their stories of being single in the 
Church. Whether divorced, wid- 
owed, or never married, each of 
our contributors shares honest 
reflections on the joys and pains 
of single life and the struggle to 
belong. Whatever your marital 
status, I think you will find pieces 
of yourself in these pages—just as 
I did. 


a wide variety of topics, so please 
send us your midnight thoughts 
as well as more polished daytime 
renditions of your personal experi- 
ences to us. We would also like to 
encourage you to submit poetry, 
fiction, photographs, and artwork 
to be considered for publication in 
our paper. 


EXTRA CUTE SUNDAY... 


Suzette Smith 
Never heard of “Extra Cute 
Sunday”? It’s the Sunday after 
Labor Day when all the new 
students and new singles have 
officially arrived in the local 
singles’ ward. Everyone dresses 
up “extra cute” in hopes of luring 
the “new male blood” that has 
arrived in the ward. This day is 
honored in most singles wards 
across the country (except on the 
BYU campus, where my sister 
Rochelle swears it’s Extra Cute 
every Sunday). 


If you've never heard of it, you 
have been married way too long, 
and this essay is for you. If you 
choose to proceed in reading this 
article, your eyes will be opened 
to a world that has previously 
been hidden from you. Ironically, 
it is a world that runs mysteri- 
ously parallel to your own. 


You will need a guide to accom- 
pany you into this unfamiliar ter- 
ritory, and I am here to offer my 
services. Let me introduce myself: 
I am a thirty-five-year-old, never- 
been-married, single LDS woman. 
Actually, I can do better than that: 
I am a born-in-the-covenant, card- 
carrying, pioneer-heritage-touting, 
casserole-nourished, “yes, I went 
to BYU too,” scripture reading, 
Visiting Teaching, never-been- 
married, single LDS woman. 


Welcome to my single life! * 


Lesson 1: Understanding the 
Outlier 


Remember the bell-shaped curve 
you learned about in Stats class? 
Remember how the majority of the 
dots fell into that bell-shaped 
curve, and then there were a few 
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that fell off to the side in the tails? 
Those are the outliers. 


Iam an outlier. My friend Dri, 
who claims she was born an out- 
lier, gets credit for the theory of 
outliers as it pertains to Mormon 
single women. Unlike Dri, I began 
as a little dot right in the middle 
of the bell-shaped curve, where I 
lived, very comfortably, until I 
graduated from BYU a single 
woman and was booted one stan- 
dard deviation to the left. Ouch! 
As each single year slips by, Iam 
forced further and further left. 
Though I cannot speak about the 
experiences of all outliers — not to 
mention those of all singles —I 
hope that my experiences will 
shed some light on the single out- 
liers in your world —or ward — 
and help you realize that we are 
not so different from you. 


Being an outlier is not always an 
easy place to be. Sometimes I’m 
still surprised to find myself in 
this small population of singles in 
the Church. I’m at times perplexed 
that I ended up on the other side 
of twenty-three without the man 
of my dreams. Where did I miss 
him? My sister Christanne 
describes this strange internal 
phenomenon this way: Imagine 
that you are walking down a wide 
street with all your high school 
girlfriends, all heading in the same 
direction. You are laughing and 
talking and filled with hope for 
the future. A few friends turn off 
early to get married, but the 
crowd is still large because it is 
added to by college and mission 
girlfriends. In the company of 
these women, you are confident of 
your direction. You are also hav- 
ing so much fun that you almost 
lose track of time until you look 


around and realize your group has 
shrunk by half. You, all of a sud- 
den, don’t feel as confident in 
your direction as you used to. 
Then, equally suddenly, your 
remaining friends see the turn-off, 
turn, and you find yourself walk- 
ing down the street alone. You 
panic! “I’VE MISSED THE TURN. 
How could I have missed the 
turn? Everyone else saw the turn, 
but I was just talking or dancing 
or singing, and now I’ve missed 
it.” You turn and run back down 
the street, looking desperately for 
the road that everyone else took. 
You turn down a couple of streets, 
but you can’t find anyone. You 
keep running and looking, but 
there is no one, and you realize 
you are lost. 


That’s when it hits you: You are a 
single outlier. Thankfully, there 
are other outliers, but they are not 
easy to find. 


What is it like to be a single out- 
lier? Let me give you an example: 
Sunday in the life of a single LDS 
outlier. I have chosen to live ina 
family ward rather than a singles 
ward, so I walk into Sacrament 
meeting and wonder where I'll sit. 
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AND OTHER SECRETS OF A SING 


I have no “assigned” bench, as 
many families in the ward do, and 
no “assigned” person to sit with. I 
love it when I’m invited to share 
my space with someone’s family, 
but that doesn’t happen very 
often. In Relief Society, I wonder 
where I fit into Sister Brown’s 
lesson on family and wonder even 
more if Sister Brown remembers 
that I am part of her audience. In 
between classes, I wonder which 
ward member will approach me 
this week, wanting to set me up 
with his/her brother, cousin, 
friend, nephew, son. Mostly, I 
wonder if I really belong here. 


Lesson 2: Integrating the Outlier 


Being single in a married church is 
like being left handed. Things 
don’t fit quite right, but one can 
manage with a few adjustments. 
Now, right-handed people aren't 
trying to make the left handers’ 
lives miserable; they simply don’t 
notice. They don’t notice that each 
time they pick up a pair of scissors 
or use a mouse at the library com- 
puter that it fits their right hand. 
They don’t know that 15% of the 
world—the lefties—are constantly 
making small adjustments so that 
the world will fit them better. 


In a similar manner, I do not think 
married people want to make the 
life of singles difficult. I don’t 
think they even notice the singles’ 
discomfort because, for the most 
part, the Church simply “works” 
for them. They don’t see that 
single people are always making 
small adjustments so that they fit 
better and feeling awkward in 
spaces that don’t fit. 


So how do we integrate the singles 
in our wards? | learned in my col- 
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lege diversity class that the best 
way to integrate a minority popu- 
lation into the majority population 
is to educate the majority. Only 
when the majority population 
“sees” the minority population 
and pulls them in can the two 

be integrated. 


There is nothing I want more than 
to be integrated into a normal 
ward and feel accepted for who I 
am. I do not want to be in a “hold- 
ing pattern” until I marry and join 
the rest of the ward. I am often 
frustrated with programs that are 
set up “just for me”: firesides for 
singles, family home evening for 
singles, dinner for singles, classes 
for singles. Can you think of any 
more ways to make me feel “sin- 
gled out” and not included? 


Not all singles agree with me. 
Some of them actually like singles 
programs. Recently, I sat in a two- 
hour “singles focus group” with 
Elder Merrill Bateman. He wanted 
to know what it was like for us 
singles in the Church. We gave a 
lot of different feedback. At the 
end, he said jokingly, “I brought 
you all here so you could tell me 
about the one program that will 
make you all happy, but now I 
hear that you are all different and 
there is no such program.” 


So, I cannot tell you how to 
integrate all the singles in your 
ward (and if you don’t think there 
are any singles in your ward, trust 
me—check the records again), but 
I can tell you how to integrate 
someone like me. Here is a list of 
Dos and Don'ts. 


Don't: 
¢ view me as someone who is 
“ust waiting” 
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* view me as “just the babysitter” 
(although I do LOVE to babysit for 
my friends) 

* view me as broken 

* suggest I attend a singles ward 
(Why do people seem to think Ill 
be happy there? I’ve been there.) 
° pity or patronize me 

¢ emphasize our difference by 
giving me dating advice 

¢ bad mouth single men 

* isolate me 
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Do: 

* be aware that I am in the ward 
* get to know me as a friend and 
as a unique person 

* invite me to dinner or game 
night or the movies (even if it 
means I will make the number 
odd. I’m used to being the fifth— 
or even fifteenth—wheel. It 
doesn’t bother me, really.) 

* consider me when thinking of 
ward callings 

* remember that I am in your 
audience when you give a lesson 
or a talk 

¢ work with me to build the 
kingdom 


Lesson 3: Grass is Always 
Greener 


Now, you might be sitting there 
thinking,“Oh, Suzette, cry me a 
river! You don’t have it so bad.” 
And you're right. I don’t. Because 
Iam not married and have no 
children of my own, I can spend 
my money however I choose. I 
can live anywhere I want. I can 
take all the vacations my work 
will allow and mooch off family 
at reunions. I can work late hours 
at the office if my job requires it. 
I can take my time getting dressed 
for church. And each night I 
can be pretty sure that the only 
continued on page 6 
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Extra Cute Sunday continued from page 5 


thing that will wake me up is my 
alarm clock. On the other hand, I 
can be pretty sure that I will be 
spending the whole night alone. 
During the day, I must do my 
own housework, my own laundry, 
and make my own meals. I must 
make my own money and pay my 
own bills. I must pick up my own 
dry cleaning, do my own grocery 
shopping, and fix my own car. I 
must make my own decisions 
about moves, careers, and invest- 
ments. All of this is not easy. 


Sometimes, this life of mine is 
exhilarating and exciting, and 
sometimes it’s just lonely. 


My life brings forth a variety of 
reactions from my married friends 
and acquaintances. The one that 
surprises me the most is envy. I 
am bewildered when women 
approach me to say that they envy 
my education or my freedom. I 
am surprised because it snaps me 
out of the longing gaze I have 
been casting at their diamond 
ring, family life, and beautiful 
children. It makes me realize that 
comparing ourselves to each other 
is never a good thing. When we 
compare, we become more inter- 
ested in the other person’s path 
and take our focus off our own. 


Lesson 4: Dispelling the 
Stereotypes 


The single outlier is subject to 
myriad stereotypes. Because so 
many people manage to marry, it 
does not appear to be a very diffi- 
cult task. Because of this percep- 
tion, many people feel that the 
problem cannot possibly lie in the 
task, so it must lie with the indi- 
vidual. If I appear pretty, funny, 
smart, and spiritual on the out- 
side—in other words, marriage- 
able material—there will be those 


who dig deeper to find some flaw 
that has prevented me from 
marrying. It’s hard being under 
this microscope all the time. I 
always felt like such a normal girl, 
but with this scrutiny, Iam 
labeled a freak. 


Several years ago, I decided to 
look for the silver lining in 
“living under the microscope.” I 
started making a list (with the 
help of my friend Julie) of all the 
labels, assumptions, judgments, 
and stereotypes that marrieds 
attach to singles. Let me share a 
few with you. 


¢ We must be strong willed, 
stubborn, independent, and 
probably feminists; therefore, 
men are obviously afraid of us. 

e If we can’t manage even the 
simple task of getting married, 
then how could we possibly 
have anything insightful to say in 
Relief Society? 

° Being single is a “fate worse 
than death.” (One man actually 
told me that he would rather his 
daughter die young than live her 
life as a single woman.) 

¢ We are “less than” because 
we're not married and can’t 

go to the Celestial Kingdom. 
(Yes, people have really told 

me this.) 

° Being a fifth wife in the here- 
after is better than not being a 
wife at all. 

¢ I have made bad choices—that 
is, | have chosen a career over 
the more righteous choice of 
motherhood. 

¢ It is inappropriate for us to look 
up to someone like Sheri Dew 
since she has (obviously) made 
choices that run contrary to the 
teachings of the Church. (Why 
do we punish women for being 
successful?) 

¢ Marriage to anyone at any time 


(as long as it’s in the temple) is 
better than not being married 

at all. 

¢ We are too picky. (A bishop 
actually told my sister that she 
should settle for the brown horse 
since the white horse had obvious- 
ly passed her by. Beggars can’t be 
choosers, the theory goes.) 


All I have to say about this list 
is—none of it is true, so STOP 
believing it. I hold to my own 
mantra: “Better to be single than 
to wish I were.” 


Lesson 5: What do you have to 
lose? 


Because of the stereotypes swirl- 
ing around me, married people 
feel the GREAT need to remove 
me from this awful state of single- 
hood. Many make attempts to 
save me by giving advice or set- 
ting me up on blind dates. 


These blind dates are often pref- 
aced with “What do you have to 
lose?” I dream of punching the 
next person who says that to me. 
What do I have to lose!?! Well, I’ll 
tell you—MY PRIDE, for starters. 
How do you think it feels to be 
lined up with any Joe Schmoe just 
because he’s single and LDS? How 
do you think it feels to be “helped 
into marriage” because I obviously 
can’t help myself? 


Some women do enjoy blind 
dates, and, truth is, many of my 
friends and family have set me up 
with really nice guys. But the truth 
also is that every relationship that 
I have worked on and hoped for 
in the past fifteen years has ended 
in heartache. So, sometimes I may 
not want to go on your blind date 
so that I can avoid having one 
more disappointment, small 
though it may be, heaped on top 
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of all the rest. | would hope that 
you might be sensitive to a 
negative reaction on a day when 
I just “can’t take it any more.” 


Advice giving seems to fall into 
two camps: the “make it happen” 
and the “let it happen” camps. 

In the first camp, people tell me, 
“You've got to get out there and 
get those dates. You have to be 
cute and be seen. You have to be 
fun and witty and intelligent. If 
you put forth the effort, the Lord 
will help you find that man.” In 
the other camp, people tell me, 
“You've got to relax. You are 
trying too hard. You are making 
yourself anxious and worried. You 
just have to let things come to you 
and trust in the Lord. It will hap- 
pen when you least expect it.” 


Which is right? Who knows? It 
happens differently for different 
people. So, when it comes to 
giving advice, my advice is: If I 
don’t ask for it, don’t give it. Love 
and support are always better 
than advice. Remember, it takes a 
lot of courage to put myself out 
there again and again. If you want 
to help me, give me room to be 
who I am. 


Believe me, I’m trying. My single 
sisters and I go through many 
stages — and some of them more 
than once. Some seasons we have 
a million dates and are having the 
time of our lives. Some seasons we 
are involved with someone. Some 
seasons we are filled with hope 
and even trying online dating. 
Some seasons we are emotionally 
worn out, tired, and discouraged. 


Lesson 6: Loneliness, Bitterness, 
and other Sicknesses 


My life—and the lives of my sin- 
gle friends —is happy and busy 
with a successful career, active 
community service, and a full 


church agenda. I would be 
remiss, however, if I did 
not mention the darker 
days, which are equally 
real even if they are not 
equally present. Loneliness 
is the bane of a single 
woman’s life. It gets under 
your skin and eats away at 
your soul and can make 
you bitter if you are not 
careful. Its persistence is 
like the Chinese torture 
method you heard about 
as a kid, where they drip 
water on your head until you go 
mad. You can certainly live with 
the loneliness of one day —one 
drip — but there are days when the 
drip seems like an endless stream 
that will never go away. I com- 
mend many of my single friends 
who have fought off the bitterness 
and who choose to live good and 
productive lives instead. 


I hear testimonies borne all the 
time about people who have 
prayed and waited for blessings, 
and then one day the miracle 
comes, and it all makes sense. 
They stand at the pulpit and 
weep. I am glad for their stories of 
faith, but I can’t help wondering, 
“When do I get my story? When 
do I know my ending?” I have 
lived the gospel all my life, but 
there comes a point when I just 
have to wonder, “Has God forgot- 
ten me?” 


I have seen the ending to many 
stories. I have cried with my 
friends and sisters who have 
longed for babies — and later 
babysat their three-year-olds. I 
have given hugs of comfort to 
many broken hearts who have 
longed for a marriage —and then 
danced at their weddings. I have 
listened to the despair of friends 
whose husbands have cheated on 
them or betrayed them—and seen, 
in time, the marriage heal. I have 


seen the grief of divorce —and 
then watched the happiness of a 
second marriage. And through all 
these years and all these experi- 
ences, I have remained alone. 


Side by side with the pain of lone- 
liness is the lack of physical touch. 
Sometimes I feel as if there is a 
bubble barrier around me because 
no one touches me— except to 
shake my hand. No one hugs me 
and holds me and strokes my hair. 
Thank goodness for my nieces and 
nephews and other children. They 
save me because they hug me and 
cuddle me and hang on me. It 
feels wonderful. They fill my soul 
with warmth and delight. 


Children may be a band-aid for 
physical touch, but there is cer- 
tainly no band-aid for abstinence. 
Abstinence can drive a thirty-year- 
old woman crazy. Abstinence is a 
choice; it is a good choice, but it is 
always a choice. For so many rea- 
sons, I am glad I have chosen it. 
Sometimes those reasons change, 
so, for me, it is a choice I’ve had to 
make more than once. 


Before I make this picture look too 
grim, I’ll admit that that most of 
the time I am hopeful. In the 
movie Cast Away, Tom Hanks is 
stranded on a desert island for 
four years. One day, the tide 
continued on page 26 
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Single Definitions 


Diann Brown 
My son received an e-mail that 
began, “I am an author. lama 
friend of your brother’s.” This 
person identified herself in a way 
that related to the request she was 
making, but I wondered how 
telling it was that she chose 
“author” as her first identifier. 


I have been thinking for the past 
several months about what it 
means to me to be a single Latter- 
day Saint woman. “Single” in this 
context is frequently synonymous 
with “unmarried” rather than 
“free.” I have thought at length 
what it means to me to have as my 
first identifier something that I 
lack—that is, the state of being 
married. It focuses my definition 
of who I am on what I lack and 
encourages an attitude of scarcity 
and even self-pity that I don’t like 
in myself. 


1 have thought at length what 


it means to have as m 


identifier something that J 
lack—being married. 


In the midst of considering these 
issues of self-definition, I listened 
as members of a Brazilian family 
were asked what race they were. 
One daughter said she was black; 
another daughter white; the 
mother, who was proud of her 
Native ancestry, described herself 
as yellow; and the father said he 
was caramel. They explained that 
there are two hundred officially 
recognized races in Brazil, includ- 
ing ones I had never thought of, 
such as midnight, coffee, and 
dusk, based on the terms 
Brazilians used in a recent census 
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to describe themselves racially. If 
the official categories of race could 
be so expanded, perhaps I could 
find more appropriate terms to 
describe the different kinds of 
“single” I have been through 

most of my life. I wanted to find a 
way to talk about this experience 
that neither repudiated the value 
of marriage and family as a Latter- 
day Saint nor minimized the bless- 
ings of my present situation. 


When my husband was in his 
early forties, he succumbed to 
complications of diabetes and 
mental illness. I became a single 
parent, and the term “Head of 
Household” would have described 
me well then. The term did 
include that which we were 
without—a husband and father 

in the home and money for child 
support—but it also points to 
assets I discovered in myself that I 
had never known I 
had—strength, 
resourcefulness, 

7 management skills, 
Ist and self-discipline. 

I began teaching full 
time and arranged 
care for the children. 
Firm in the hope that our poverty 
was temporary, we drastically cut 
our spending. Before my hus- 
band’s death, our finances were all 
in his hands, but now, on my own, 
I had to negotiate with creditors 
and the IRS and arrange for a loan 
to remove our home from foreclo- 
sure proceedings. Possibly follow- 
ing my lead, the children did not 
complain about working or “shop- 
ping” at the Bishops’ Storehouse 
and Deseret Industries. The family 
shared the feeling that we were 
working together to get ourselves 
on a secure financial footing. 


When neighbors/ ward members 
helped us, I felt their respect and 
a connection with fellow citizens 
rather than pity for poor unfortu- 
nates. One of my favorite 
examples of their thoughtful 
support was the time that a young 
husband across the street brought 
me a bouquet of yellow roses on 
Mother’s Day because I didn’t 
have a husband to honor me in 
that way. 


Just as I emphasize the growth 
and support I have of the memo- 
ries of my first experience as Head 
of Household and gloss over the 
bleak times, I probably over- 
dramatize the weaknesses I had as 
an “Adult Single.” During this 
period, I was exhilarated that I 
had taken responsibility for 
myself economically and that 

my children seemed to be doing 
well. My oldest son was ona 
mission; my youngest child was 
no longer a baby. It was time to 
accept the invitation to participate 
in the Singles Program. Dating 
and going to regional dances and 
conferences left me little time to 
visit with friends in our family 
ward and little time to befriend 
my family. 


Old ideas about being incomplete 
or deficient without a spouse 
resurfaced and, I believe, drew 
me to others who felt the same 
need. The goal of marriage 
shaped our conversations, 
directed our clothes choice, deter- 
mined our activities, cemented 
and broke friendships. Even 
colleagues at school were giving 
me advice on remarriage. 


My mind and heart were so full of 


being UN-married that I lost touch 
with my positive resources. I was 
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still taking charge of our finances, 
which were solid and improving, 
but I assumed that there was a 
man out there who would become 
responsible for my emotional 
well-being. It was just my job to 
find him. 


I did marry again to a man who 
adored me. However, the word to 
describe this period of my life is 
“Separated,” another single term. 
After the marriage ceremony, he 
decided that he would rather find 
a more mainstream Protestant 
church than stay with 
Mormonism. I went with the 
children to Sacrament meeting, 
and then he would pick me up to 
go to the church he was currently 
investigating. The children would 
then drive themselves home. 
Consequently, I no longer had a 
Church family. Occasionally, I 
would get a call from someone in 
the Church that began, “Although 
you are inactive, would it be all 
right if... .” When we moved, 
the bishop told me that he 
couldn’t find anyone in the ward 
who knew us enough to help us, 
so he sent a pair of missionaries to 
help clean and load the truck, 
another indication that I was sepa- 
rated from the ward. 


It became apparent that this 

man also preferred to have me 
separate from my children. We 
vacationed, hiked, biked, danced, 
even watched movies or TV— 
just the two of us. Since he was 
always home when I was, it was 
hard to talk to any of the children 
without his pulling me away. I 
began to feel that I was separating 
from myself as well, and I found 
the courage to send him back to 
being the bachelor he had always 
been, away from me. 


I had been “very truly sought 
after,” as Old Man Kangaroo says 
in one of Kipling’s Just So Stories, 
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and I found it as dissatisfying as 
Old Man Kangaroo had. I began to 
remember that when I was pray- 
ing so persistently, impatiently, 
and even desperately 
for a mortal spouse, a 
whiff of an idea 
would blow through 
my mind that there 
was another way to 
meet my needs. I 
would dismiss it. Just 
as I had been able to 
hope for better family 
finances after my first marriage, I 
now began to hope that there was 
a better way to satisfy my desire 
to be loved and connected. I might 
term this period of singleness 
“Reconciled.” 


I decided I wanted a Church fami- 
ly again. To fill my needs, I was 
willing to be more extroverted in 
getting to know other members of 
the ward. If Relief Society home- 
making mini-classes were boring, 
I'd visit with someone who 
appeared to need some warmth 
instead. I spent more time with 
my children and began the 
process of reconciliation with 
them. Some had felt very set 
aside and unchosen during my 
“Adult Single” and “Separated” 
phases. I visited my brothers and 
sister and their families and re- 
connected with them. Talking 
and wandering in the Canadian 
wilderness, my brother and I 
discovered that we had not grown 
up separate and alone but had 
shared fond memories. During 
this time, I also reconciled with 
my deceased husband, forgiving 
him for the weaknesses he had 
that made me feel inadequate 
and unlovable. 


The same process was occurring in 
my “Reconciliation” phase as it 
had in my time as “Head of 
Household.” In changing my self- 
definition, I became aware of 


resources in myself and in my 
environment that had been 
untapped. In both cases, I felt 
liberated by what I have called 


When 1 was prayin ora 
mortal spouse, a whiff of an 


idea would blow through my 
mind that there was another 
way to meet my needs. 


“responsibility”—the awareness 
that I have the power and the 
wherewithal to meet my needs. 
The quest was not to find some- 
one else to do that for me. I 
thought about naming this next 
part of my single experience 
“Daughter of Christ,” since that 
connection was central to my 
explanation of it. However, that 
sounds as if I’ve taken religious 
orders, so perhaps “Whole” will 
be a more appropriate label. 


During this time, I began talking 
to the Lord more—not just plead- 
ing for blessings I knew I 
absolutely had to have, right this 
minute. I’d discuss whatever 
decisions I was in the midst of, 
compliment Him on the intriguing 
design of a flower, celebrate with 
him the firm muscles that devel- 
oped in daily water aerobics. A 
daughter commented that along 
with these friendly visits with 
God, I have developed a very 
positive internal voice, or self-talk, 
in the process. 


Knowing it was within me to seek 
my own happiness changed my 
encounters with the scriptures as 
well. When I read Lehi’s declara- 
tion to his children (2 Neph 1:15), 
“Tam encircled about eternally in 
the arms of his love” or Alma’s 
statement that their afflictions 
were “swallowed up in the joy 
continued on page 21 
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THE BEST SINGLE PERSON EVER INVENTED 


Ellen Patton 


Someone told me once that I was 
the “best single person ever 
invented.” I have friends who 

are single and wish they were 
married, and I have friends who 
are married that wish they were 
single. Some of my friends wish 
they could have kids, and some of 
my friends with kids wish they 
didn’t have them. Well, maybe 
that is a bit extreme, but for many 
people the grass is always greener 
somewhere else. I think we each 
have to make the best of our lives. 
I have had numerous married 
friends express their envy of my 
single (quiet?) life in which I can 
do whatever I want. I have had 
many opportunities in my life 
because of my “singleness” and by 
attending family wards. 


A few years ago, my friend invited 
me as her guest to accompany her 
and six other families to China for 
two weeks when she adopted her 
second daughter. I don’t think she 
would have asked me if I had had 
a husband and children, and | 
probably wouldn't have left a 
family behind to travel to a third 
world country. I spent time on the 
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besos, 


Ellen at the Great Wall of China 


Great Wall and toured Beijing, 
Nanning, Guilin, Guangzhou, 
and Hong Kong. I was there 
when the elevator door opened to 
see three orphanage workers each 
holding a baby girl for three of the 
families that had traveled with us. 
I was able to tour the Mothers 
Love Orphanage in Nanning, an 
experience I will never forget. On 
a shopping trip to the Nanning 
Department Store, the sales clerk 
used an abacus to calculate how 
much money I owed. The trip 
was an amazing experience that 

I captured on forty-five rolls of film! 


When my older brother, a sports- 
writer living in Florida, was 
diagnosed with a brain tumor at 
age thirty-seven, I saw him a 
dozen different times during the 
eighteen months before his death. 
His becoming a hospice patient 
coincided with a timely layoff 
from my job, and I was able to 
spend two months with him and 
his family, caring for him and 
helping his family with the day-to- 
day duties that needed to be taken 
care of, something that I doubt I 
would have been able to do if I 
had had my own family to care 
for. | would not trade this time in 
my life for anything. For as many 
sad memories that I have of his 
struggling as his mind and body 
stopped working correctly, I have 
as many sweet memories—of his 
recognizing me after his first brain 
surgery, feeding him in the middle 
of the night, asking him sports 
trivial pursuit questions, and talk- 
ing about what life after death 
would be like. 


Sometimes I look at families and 
feel sad that I’ve missed out. But, I 
have a busy and fulfilling life. I 
have friends of all ages—from 
little kids to teenagers to adults of 


all ages. I maintain relationships 
with many friends around the 
world. Last year I sent 350 
Christmas cards, and I remember 
lots of friends’ birthdays with 
original photocards that I make. 
One of my brothers and one of my 
friends talk about how they have 
limited friend slots or a limited 
number of seats on their “friend 
bus.” If a new friend gets on the 
bus, then one friend must get off. I 
have an entire fleet of buses, and 
nobody ever needs to get off! 


My last summer of college, most 
of my friends headed home, my 
brother went to New York City for 
an internship, and I felt alone. I 
had only one roommate that 
semester and did very little to get 
to know her and be her friend— 
mostly because I didn’t want to 
get close to someone who was 
only going to be my roommate for 
two months and then move. I 
realized after that semester that I 
may have missed out on having a 
good friend, and I learned a lesson 
from that experience. 


My ward in Boston, the Arlington 
Ward, is like a revolving door. It is 
not uncommon to have fifteen to 
twenty singles or families move in 
during the course of a year and 
have as many move out. I’ve lived 
in the ward sixteen years and 
cherish the many, many friend- 
ships I have made. As the unoffi- 
cial welcome wagon (or maybe the 
official one?!), I try to visit the new 
folks with the “Ellen Patton 
Packet” in hand, which includes 
articles about life in Boston, 
brochures for places to visit all 
around New England, and a few 
of my photocards. It’s been fun to 
connect with new people and to 
share my love of photography and 
of the Boston area with them. 
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I am involved in my family ward. 
I have been the Activities Chair 
(goddess) in my ward for over 
two years and have planned one 
activity a month while I’ve had 


Ellen and Jamel doing the Ride 


that calling—activities that include 
cheering for runners at the Boston 
Marathon; going apple picking; 
supervising a fall clambake on the 
beach; organizing a large group of 
people to go to Boston’s famous 
Fourth of July fireworks celebra- 
tion on the banks of the Charles 
River; having a Christmas brunch, 
an ice cream social , and a Fun 
Run; and organizing the Arlington 
Ward’s twentieth anniversary 
weekend, which included a clam- 
bake, a Spring Sing (with a forty- 
person choir made up of both cur- 
rent and former choir members 
plus individual and group songs), 
and a Sacrament meeting for 
which all five men who had been 
bishops of the ward spoke and the 
combined choir sang. It was a 
wonderful weekend filled with 
sharing memories, testimonies, 
and friendship. 


For the last six years, I have partic- 
ipated in a twenty-five mile bike 
ride through the suburbs of 
Boston with my nephew Jamel 
from Florida to raise money for 
the Brain Tumor Society. We have 
raised nearly $25,000 in those six 
years. Because Jamel’s dad died 
from a brain tumor, we are both 
especially glad we can do some- 
thing to help other people who 


have been affected by this disease. 


Twice I have served as the presi- 
dent of the Young Women for a 
total of five plus years (in my 
wards in California and 
Massachusetts), an oppor- 
tunity that doesn’t exist in 
a singles ward. I received 
many blessings while I had 
those callings and shared 
many wonderful experi- 
ences with the girls. 
Because I had fewer 
demands on my time than 
=| some married Young 

Women’s presidents have, I 

was able to attend the sports 

events, concerts, and plays that 
my girls were in and tried to visit 
each girl on her birthday with a 
card and balloon in hand. I have 
many fun memories of a summer 
filled with outdoor activities; a fall 
where every activity was service 
related; temple trips to 
Washington, DC, and Toronto; 
and many personal stories and 
experiences shared by the leaders 
and girls, reminding us of the 
seven Young Women values. | will 
never forget how touched I was 
when the Laurel class gave me a 
quilt they made with each of 
their handprints on it; I was 
speechless and just stood 
there and cried. The quilt still 
covers my bed and reminds 
me of a group of wonderful 
young women that I was able 
to share my life with. 


I try to visit my nieces and 
nephews often even though 
they live on both coasts. My 
nine-year-old niece Adrienne 
and I commiserated with each 
other recently that neither of 
us has a sister and decided we 
would be each other’s sister. 
Recently I came home to find a 
message from her on my answer- 
ing machine: “Hi Ellen. This is 
your sister.” That made my day! 


A photo from Ellen’s photocard 


I have borrowed lots of kids to 
take to the movies and on day 
trips. I even took my friends’ twin 
teenaged girls to the Hill Cumorah 
Pageant and, a few years later, to 
New York City. The trip to New 
York City was memorable mostly 
because at one point one twin was 
on the subway and one twin was 
off the subway with me with a 
closed door between us! My 
mother had suggested that I have 
a plan in case we got separated, 
but I had insisted it wasn’t neces- 
sary since the girls were fifteen. 
Before my heart skipped too many 
beats, the subway door opened 
and we were reunited. 


At church I often end up with kids 
sitting with me during Sacrament 
meeting. Just last Sunday, my 
three-year old friend Michaela 
announced to her mother that she 
was going to sit with Ellen. She 
crossed the aisle, squeezed in my 
bench, and enjoyed playing with 
my Madeline puzzle and other 
toys in my church bag. This same 
little girl told her mother a few 
weeks ago that I was her “best 
friend.” When my friends the 
Windsors lived in the Arlington 
Ward, I would often sit behind 
them at church. Many times their 


business 


four (and then five) children 


would end up sitting with me, 


leaving Kate and Jeff alone in the 
row in front of us. 
continued on page 27 
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Margaret Dredge 
With the creation of the unforget- 
table character Bridget Jones, 
Helen Fielding spawned a literary 
movement that has disparagingly 
been labeled “chick lit.” Books in 
this genre generally follow the 
misadventures of turn-of-the- 
(twenty-first)-century single 
women who are wrestling with 
relationships, careers, and the 
question, “Where is my place in 
this world?” In an effort to under- 
stand her social group, Bridget, 
a single Englishwoman in her 
thirties, divides all people into two 
groups: the Singletons and the 
Smug Marrieds. 


When I was introduced to Bridget 
in the late “90s, I was a Singleton 
in Salt Lake City, living out the 
American/ LDS version of 
Bridget’s world. The bizarre 
dating experiences and dysfunc- 
tional work challenges recounted 
in her diaries were frighteningly 
familiar. I felt validated as I recog- 
nized my own struggles while 
reading about her mishaps from 
across the pond. My friends and I 
began to engage in “Bridgetspeak” 
over email; empowered by our 
identification with the hilarious 
Ms. Jones, we rallied to the cry: 
“Singletons, Unite!” 


On the other end of the spectrum 
are the Smug Marrieds. People in 
this group often ask hopefully if 
you're dating someone and, when 
you reply negatively, they look 
distressed and concerned, as if 
you ve just told them that you 
have a terminal illness. Smug 
Marrieds worry about your 
biological clock for you and 
patronizingly try to reassure you 
that your time will come. 
Notorious members of the Smug 
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Smugness Approaches: 


Married set include well-meaning 
parents ready with a string of 
blind date set ups, bishops of 
singles wards, and brothers who 
fear having an old maid sister on 
their hands (my own brother, for 
one, fell into this category). Even 
the most well-meaning and hip 
married people cannot escape 
inclusion in the Smug Married 
group on the grounds that it is 
morally legal for them to have sex, 
and how can one not be smug, if 
only secretly, about that? 


Some years later, I find myself in 
the uncomfortable position of 
being in between these opposing 
identities. As my wedding day 
approaches, I hear myself spout- 
ing the most preposterous clichés 
about relationships and how I 
found my mate. I no longer seem 
to mind PDA (Public Displays of 
Affection), once an egregious 
breach of social etiquette in my 
book. I’ve even given my fiancé a 
little back rub during Sacrament 
meeting on occasion, though it 
shames me to admit it. My girl- 
friends shudder in horror at what 
I’m becoming: I’m on the road to 
Smug Marriedhood. 


It’s as if my one success at dating 
(and believe me, there has only 
been this one) has 
made me feel like I’m 
an expert in the field. 
I'm a lot like a new 
convert to the Church, 
but it is my zeal for 
love that makes me 
militant and, yes, annoying at 
times. Since smugness approaches 
and there doesn’t seem to be a 
darn thing I can do about it, I will 
take the liberty of sharing some of 
my newfound wisdom and obser- 
vations about dating in the context 
of the LDS singles ward. 


Hindsight is 20/20, after all. 


First, I have to retract some of my 
most belligerent Singleton cries: 
“Men are scum, they are worth- 
less, they are beneath us!” Some 
Exponent readers may recall the 
following passage that I submitted 
to this publication not so long ago: 
“Often when I observe the behav- 
ior and maturity level of our male 
counterparts in the Church, I 
become truly indignant. How 
could the beautiful, smart, and 
talented single women of the 
Church be dealt such an unfair 
hand? Given the lot we have to 
work with, it is no wonder that so 
many remain single.” 


My fiancé did a Google search on 
me when we were dating and 
found this lovely little morsel of 
my writing (I had also Googled 
him but didn’t get anything nearly 
as juicy). He challenged my 
position and said that he had also 
felt that the dating pool in the LDS 
singles scene was scarce. Could 

it be? Is it possible that there are 
perceived inadequacies on both 
sides of the gender divide, that 

it takes two to tango in the 
dysfunctional dating world that 
we single Mormons have created 
for ourselves? 


ds it possible that there are 


perceived inadequacies on both 


sides of the gender divide? & 


Just as we sisters are tired of 
lame pick-up lines over the 
sherbet punch bowl, the eligible 
Elders of Zion are fed up with the 
Marcia Brady cliché, “Something 
suddenly came up.” I heard one 
story from a male friend in which 
his date abruptly left in the 
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Reflections on the LDS Dating Scene 


middle of a play because she 
supposedly needed to complete a 
visiting teaching assignment. After 
hearing similar dating horror 
stories from several single men, I 
have become more sympathetic to 
their cause and listen with interest 
as they recount the plight of 
singlehood from the opposite 
perspective. 


If the women think the 


sisters are wonderful and the 


men think the guys are 
great, what makes dating in 
singles wards so abysmal? 


If the women think the sisters are 
wonderful and the men think the 
guys are great, where is the break- 
down that makes dating in singles 
wards so abysmal? What 

is going on in units where there 
are over one hundred single 
people and no one can find 
anyone to date? I have a few 
theories to share. 


First, we don’t give members of 
the opposite sex a fair chance. Too 
many road show productions of 
Saturday’s Warrior have led us to 
expect that relationships will work 
together, magically, in the twin- 
kling of an eye. Because of this 
expectation, we feel qualified to 
write people off as non-potential 
eternal companions after a fairly 
ho-hum two-minute chat during a 
munch and mingle. These snap 
judgments don’t allow for the 
unexpected beauties of life to 
occur. How do we know that 

we don’t want to date someone 
until we’ve actually been on a 
date with him or her? If what we 
want most in life is eternal mar- 
riage, why aren’t we willing to do 
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the (sometimes painful) work that 
is often required to reach this 
blissful state? 


I remember feeling as if there was 
no one remotely interesting or 
good enough for me out there 
when I woke up a year and a half 
ago and realized that Mr. 
Wonderful had been in my life as 
a friend for two years (I 
had written him off as 
non marriage potential 
after our first date). Like 
many of us, I was so 
determined that I knew 
what was best for me that 
I didn’t allow myself to 
be directed to something 
that was better than | 
could have imagined. As in many 
other aspects of life, we make 
choices based on our closely held 
expectations and visions of the 
future, failing to remember that 
what the Lord has to offer us is 
always greater if we are willing to 
listen to Him and to do things His 
way—to be patient and to face 
challenges. I will always be grate- 
ful that I got a second chance. 


In a culture where tardiness is 
labeled as “standard,” dating 
etiquette is also severely lacking. 
Men and women in singles wards 
often treat each other horribly, in 
ways that they wouldn't dream of 
behaving in the contexts of work 
or school or home or even with 
perfect strangers. We lie to each 
other, gossip about each other, 
and spitefully hurt each other’s 
feelings. I heard one story of a 
member who laughed and asked, 
“Why would I ever go out with 
you?” when asked on a date. Why 
is it acceptable for charity and love 
to go out the window when it 
comes to dating? Where is the 
Christian fellowship that our ward 


communities are supposed to offer 
us? I have often wished that we 
could go back to the dating of our 
mothers’ generation, where dating 
was not seen as this highly 
charged, soap opera-like scamper 
but simply a way to get to know 
people and have a good time. 


Finally, we have totally unrealistic 
expectations for courtship time- 
lines. Three days after my fiancé 
and I had our first kiss, my room- 
mate and I were busily planning 
the bridal shower (which didn’t 
actually occur until over a year 
later). We make dating much 
harder for ourselves by building 
up expectations too early. After 
date three, I was thinking about 
the genetic makeup of our chil- 
dren and which temple I'd like to 
be married in rather than focusing 
on building a good, strong, and 
satisfying relationship. My obses- 
sion about marriage proved to be 
torturous for me, especially since 
it was clear that my partner was 
not having the same kinds of 
thoughts as I was that early on. 
Even the tiniest issue in our early 
relationship sent me into a miser- 
able panic because it meant that 
our potential marriage was 
doomed (this was during month 
two of our relationship—although, 
in my defense, I realize that many 
Mormon couples are already mar- 
ried and expecting their first child 
at this point). 


Is it possible for us Mormon 
women to just date without 
scoping out an eternal companion? 
I know that idea may be difficult, 
given that temple marriage has 
been thrust down our throats since 
Beehive class. But I believe that 
healthy relationships need the 
time and space that will enable 
continued on page 27 
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Kathleen Stewart Holbrook 
Without a doubt, the greatest day 
of my life was when I emerged 
from anesthesia following a cae- 
sarian section to find I was the 
mother of a baby girl. By the time 
Kate was six weeks old, however, 
her father told me to take her 
home to my parents in Colorado 
while he “got his head together.” 
I later found out that he, having 
read that it takes a woman six 
weeks to get over post-partum 
emotions, felt it appropriate to tell 
us to leave on that particular day. 
One month later, Kate and I were 
on our way to Colorado. The 
marriage was over, and we two 
were beginning a new life to- 
gether. From that point on, we 
were in the hands of the Lord. 


Now, almost thirty-two years 
later, Iam reflecting on how much 
my daughter has meant to me 

and how I have been blessed as a 
single parent. Probably I should 
have felt sorry for both of us, but 
there was no time to dwell on my 
misfortune. I knew that the Lord 
helped those who help them- 
selves, so I got busy. I thought 
about the wives of General 
Authorities who, for the most part, 
reared their children without 
much fatherly assistance because 
their husbands were away on 
Church assignments. I felt I could 
do the same with Kate’s father 

“in absentia.” 


However, the General Authority 
wives had financial support and 
could stay home during the day. 
We had no money—nor child 
support—and, for the first five 
years of her life, Kate spent the 
better part of her day with 
babysitters as I re-entered the 
teaching field at my old school in 
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Plan B 


the San Francisco Bay area. I was 
only hired on a part-time basis 
because my contract time had 
expired, so we had no health or 
dental benefits for many months. 
I prayed constantly for God’s help 
to keep us healthy and strong. 

We were. 


I had discussed my lack of money 
and child support with my bishop, 
who offered me no counsel and 
made me feel we were a burden 
on him and the ward. I never 
brought the subject up again. I 
began to feel like the proverbial 
Little Red Hen, who would do it 
all herself. However, welfare was 
looking like the only option when 
after-school tutorial jobs fell into 
my lap, allowing us food money 
to finish the year. The students I 
tutored came to our apartment 
after school so I could work 
(quietly) with them while Kate 
took her naps. I was also able to 
teach summer school for three 
years, which eased our monetary 
situation even though Kate went 
to sitters again. During Kate’s first 
five years, she went through three 
babysitters and took her first few 
steps and lost her first teeth 
without me. I went from teaching 
half-day anything to being a fully 
contracted teacher with health 
benefits for both of us. 


Kate and I were fortunate to be 
able to spend the weeks following 
summer school and Labor Day 
with my parents, who had moved 
to Utah and were living at our 
family cabin near Kamas. While 
there, Kate was able to be around 
other family members and enjoy 
fun, laughter, horseback rides, and 
hikes through the mountains that 
surrounded us. When we returned 
after Labor Day, however, her 


even disposition would change, 
making life miserable for both of 
us as she transitioned into being 
rushed each morning to the sitter 
as I went back to work. 


Because it was nearing time for 
me to register Kate for kinder- 
garten, I began to worry about 
her being a latch-key child. My 
parents had moved to Provo 

just before my father died, so 
Mom was living alone in a condo- 
minium a block from an elemen- 
tary school. I phoned her to see 
what she would think of our 
moving in with her so Kate could 
start her school years in Provo. 
She thought it was a great idea, so 
on Father’s Day we changed our 
address and began a new life in 
Provo, Utah. 


Kate’s father phoned us a couple 
of times after our move with 
threats that she would have to 
spend summers with him because 
I had taken her out of state. But I 
reminded him of the mere two 
visits he had made to us while we 
lived sixty miles away and of his 
failure to pay child support. He 
put forth no more pressure. 
Previously, I had taken him to 
court to get some child support 
from him. He acted as his own 
attorney, got his support pay- 
ments reduced, and I still never 
saw money from him although I 
had paid my attorney a consider- 
able sum. 


Although Kate rarely heard from 
her father, I still kept in touch 
with his parents, which was quite 
difficult for me because they 
would always bring him up in our 
conversations. I did send them her 
school pictures and copies of her 
grades, but I did not want to 
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know what her father was doing 
or where he was. Her grand- 
parents felt that Kate should know 
more about her father since she 
was his only child. He died when 
she was nine. Neither of us attend- 
ed the funeral held in California 
on Christmas Eve day. 


Among the many concerns of my 
being a single mother were having 
to arrange Kate’s blessing, her 
baptism, “Daddy-Daughter” 
dates, Father’s Day programs at 
Church, and wondering whether I 
would remarry and share her with 
stepchildren. One time, when she 
was four and we were attending 
church near our cabin, she was 
sitting by me waiting for the pro- 
gram to begin when the chorister 
came up to her and started to grab 
her to sing with the Primary chil- 
dren. After the final song, the chil- 
dren were to run to their fathers in 
the audience and embrace them. 
Kate was stricken, afraid of the 
woman and not knowing what to 
do. I told the oblivious lady that 
Kate would remain with me. 
When I mentioned that Kate had 
no father here, the lady said, “Oh, 
that’s all right. She can go up and 
kiss Brother Jones in the bishopric 
at the end of the song!” Needless 
to say, my daughter and I sat 
through the program with what 
only could be called an un-Christ- 
like spirit. 


My brother, who lived out-of- 
state, assisted my father when 
Kate was given a name and bless- 
ing. He also flew in to baptize and 
confirm her when she was eight. 
My dear cousin, Conrad Bryner, 
lived a mile away from us and 
always took Kate with his daugh- 
ters on Church outings and 
“Daddy-Daughter” dinners. 


Having lived so long in Provo, we 
were involved in many family 
gatherings and reunions, and we 


spent Christmases and summer 
trips with my brother's family of 
four boys. I had a few opportuni- 
ties to marry good men, but the 
situations just were not right. 
Some would have been good 
fathers, but I wasn’t really inter- 
ested in them; others liked me 
but wouldn't give Kate the time 
of day. 


As I began my first day of school 
in the Provo School District, my 
mother took my daughter to her 
very first day of school. She said 
that, as she left my five-year-old 
alone at school, she cried for both 
of us all the way home. I, of 
course, couldn’t think about it or I 
wouldn't have made it through 
with other mothers’ children. 
Since I had to leave much earlier 
than Kate each day to get to my 
school across town, Mom would 
get her ready for school, feed her a 
good breakfast, and send her off 
with sack lunch in hand. Mom 
was also the one who got Kate’s 
daily accounting of school hap- 
penings when she walked through 
the front door. By the time I got 
home, she was off playing, and 
Mom would tell me the events 
that she remembered. However, I 
was still close enough to get to her 
when the situation warranted. 


One day I got a call from Mom 
saying that Kate had left school 
without permission and had 
quietly arrived home. Apparently, 
she had misconstrued a direction 
from her teacher. Shortly there- 
after, the young, new teacher had 
appeared at our door, very much 
out of breath, to take Kate back to 
school. With the assistance of a 
wonderful principal who covered 
my class, I was at Kate’s first 
grade classroom door when she 
was dismissed an hour later. It 
was just a few years later that I 
revealed to her that I had done the 
same thing when I was in second 


grade—only I didn’t go home, and 
it took the principal four hours to 
locate me. 


Loneliness loomed ahead of me 
when I sent Kate to Russia as a 
missionary. She had spent her 
freshman year at BYU living ina 
dorm to be “away from home” 
while getting her education, and I 
made myself pretend she was out 
of state so I wouldn’t contact her 
very frequently, but the mission 
was the killer. Each Sunday, I 
could be found at my typewriter, 
composing five to six page 
missives with newspaper 
clippings to share with others 
from her homeland. I would make 
cassettes whenever I could—when 
no one was around at the Museum 
of Art, where I was a docent. She 
would do the same, and Mom 
and I would sit and listen to her 
dear voice as we tearfully listened 
to her experiences. When I met 
her airplane at the conclusion of 
her mission, I almost couldn’t 
contain myself. 


Following her graduation from 
college, Kate wondered if I would 
object to her moving to Boston. I 
told her that I would even drive 
her there if necessary because I felt 
it would be a critical part of her 
character development. Her first 
week at church, she met Sam to 
whom she was married two years 
continued on page 17 
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Measure for Measure 


Sherri Pendleton 


Life on earth seems designed to 
teach us to let go. It demands that 
we grow out of our clothing, move 
from our parents’ home, and 
watch friends and family eventu- 
ally let loose this mortal coil. The 
Church asks us to let go of the 
traditions of our fathers, adopt 
the new tradition of the Father, 
release old beliefs and embrace 
the Prophet’s word, U-turn from 
sin, and be baptized to purity. We 
are asked to endure, and by doing 
so, to shed the skin of personal 
expectations and identity placed 
on us by the world. Sometimes 
unhappiness grips us as we 
measure the gap between the 
ideal life of Church lessons and 
the reality of our own circum- 
stances. We then have the choice 
of letting go of the measuring 
stick and trusting in God's 


notions of happiness that are 
being left on the table. 


It has been a memorable thirty- 
five years of existence for me on 
this little blue spinning planet. 
Having no dependents (children 
or husband), I have more time 
than others to spend with myself 
and my thoughts. A few years 
ago, I came to an awareness that 
there might be more layers of 
meaning to the phrases “full 
measure of creation” and “multi- 
ply and replenish the earth” than 
the traditional interpretation— 
being a wife and mom—suggests. 
I felt as if there had to be more to 


Life has led me to the 


singles buffet instead o 
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process or holding on to our own | q if (-you-can-eat line. 


limited viewpoint. 


I have had an interesting experi- 
ence with letting go of the measur- 
ing stick as a result of my single- 
ness. From lessons in Young 
Womer’s, I adopted the ideal, 
both consciously and subcon- 
sciously, that I would reach the 
pinnacle of happiness when I 
found my eternal man and replen- 
ished the earth through the smil- 
ing faces of my children. Life has, 
however, led me to the singles 
buffet instead of the family-style 
all-you-can-eat line. Because of 
this circumstance, it is sometimes 
a struggle to find a comfortable 
space in a family-furnished 
church. I find myself from time to 
time miserable, lonely, and angry 
that my plan of happiness has not 
materialized. Once again, I am 
given an opportunity to let go. 
This time it’s my preconceived 
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these injunctions for me to feel like 
I still fit into the final phases of 
God’s great plan of happiness. 
Besides, I see the plants and 
creatures of nature having their 
“full measure” here on earth (even 
the least of these), so it must be 
possible for a daughter of God to 
have a “fullness,” too. 


But, how do I discover what the 
full measure of my creation 
means? Sometimes in the kitchen 
I stare at a measuring cup and 
wonder exactly what a full 
measure encompasses. Do some of 
us have only one cup to fill while 
others have gallons? Is my time 
here measured out in teaspoons? 
Does everyone have a different 
standard of measurement or is 
there a universal system that you 
can check yourself against to see 


how much more you need before 
your cup runneth over? It feels as 
if the standard in the Church 
means married with children, but 
are we shortchanging the full 
meaning with a quick answer? I 
can tell that I am asking these 
questions after midnight, which is 
when I turn into an inane poem 
writer, so I look up a tablespoon 
of scriptures for answers. 


If “men [and women] are that they 
might have joy” (2 Nephi 2:25), 
the full measure of my creation 
can mean finding all those trea- 
sures that fill my heart with joy. 
And if where our treasures lie 
there also is our heart, then I 
want joy to be my heart's trea- 
sure. I begin to take action, notic- 
ing and writing down what fills 
me with that extra dash of joy. I 
suddenly feel lucky to have the 
time to interpret the quiet desires 
of my soul instead of directing 
attention to my state of solitude. 


What about “multiply and replen- 
ish the earth,” though? What else 
can that mean? For my answer, I 
turn again to the scriptures. God 
gives this commandment to Adam 
and Eve at the beginning of this 
world. There are few things 
around but themselves and the 
things of nature. What is it besides 
children that they can multiply? 
With what will they refill the 
earth? I return to Moses’ enigmatic 
statement of existence equaling 
joy. That can be an answer yet 
again. I certainly can multiply my 
joys and, by doing so, replenish 
my soul and that which is around 
me—my own little plot of earth, 
my own sphere of influence. Now 
I am excited to figure out where 
my treasures of joy are hidden. 
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First, I start with an explosion of 
ink on paper. I list all the things I 
enjoy doing, creating, or experi- 
encing. Many reams later, I run 
out of steam and am amazed at all 
the things that bring me joy ina 
material and a spiritual sense. 
Some of the things on my list 
include organizing my home, 
hiking in the mountains, having a 
deep conversation with a good 
friend or family member, riding 
out from Timbuktu on a camel to 
watch the sunset over the Sahara 
desert, reading a book that makes 
me think, laughing, traveling to a 
new place foreign or domestic, 
discovering another facet to a 
scripture I’ve read for years, 
sitting down and playing around 
on the piano, dating someone 
special, picking apples in the fall 
and drinking fresh cider, writing 
my experiences in my journal. | 
can go on and on. 


I place no judgment on the joy 
spectrum as I write these bits 
down. Later on, I can note what 
degree of joy these experiences 
bring and see the amazing eleva- 
tion of joy in my life. For now, 
however, I feel fantastic after 
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later. I sat next to Kate in the seal- 
ing room, my mother on my right, 
and my brother was her witness. 
The reception was in our home, 
filled with family, friends, and 
flowers from our yard. As I drove 
Kate and Sam to the airport to 
return to Boston, I thought my 
heart would break. But it didn’t, 
and my mother and I drove home 
in silence. 


My sweet mother died one and a 
half years after Kate’s marriage. I 
am still teaching school; this is my 
thirty-ninth year. I live in a house 
where I shut the doors of empty 
rooms, mow my own lawn in 
summer, and shovel my own 
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running through this exercise 
and realizing how many 
blessings I have. Counting 
them one by one really 

does help. 


Identifying my treasure trove of 
joys is beneficial, but going about 
and creating my joy-makers is 
incomparable. I recently visited 
good friends in Boston, had 
wonderful conversations with 
women at the Exponent retreat, 
and even went apple picking. I 
came away uplifted, lightened, 
and with the sweetest feeling of 
joy because of those experiences. 
I now more fully understand that 
part of the full measure of my 
creation is to share myself with 
those around me, loved ones far 
away, and with people I haven't 
met yet. My measure also includes 
creating through writing, paint- 
ing, playing music, replenishing 
my garden, and participating in 
each thing that percolates joy in 
my heart. 


Whether I find that one great love 
in this life is no longer what I ask 
for in my prayers. Now I ask 
where I can find and how I can 


walks in winter. I can’t afford to 
retire. I have single friends with 
whom I go to dinner and to 
movies, and my second grade stu- 
dents are like my own children— 
their parents like family to me. 


When Kate received her master’s 
degree and Sam his medical 
degree, I sat in that huge audience 
in Harvard Yard at 7:00 A.M. ona 
sunny June morning with multi- 
colored flags flying everywhere, 
my camera poised to capture 
memories of their big day. I 
thought, “Single mother makes 
good.” I was not alone; I could 
sense the closeness of my mother, 
her mother, and other family 


Js my time here measured 
out in teaspoons? 


create those experiences of joy for 
myself and others. I am still learn- 
ing and still discovering the 
degrees of joy and the process of 
the letting go of pain. Iam a work 
of art in progress. I understand 
now, though, that the best measur- 
ing devise for my life is not the 
measuring stick but the measuring 
cup. For when I use this measur- 
ing cup of creation, it expands and 
holds an ever-increasing amount 
of joy, for which I am forever 
grateful. I have at last changed a 
measure for a measure, and that 
has made all the difference. 


Sherri gravitated to Salt Lake City 
as her base camp between world 
tripping. With a B.A. in Humanities 
and a MBA emphasizing technology, 
she enjoys translating the artistic, 
business, and tech worlds for each 
other. Currently running her 
one-woman show (in business con- 
sulting), she is secretly working 
towards becoming a globe trotting 
writer/photographer/artist. 


members who have supported us | 
from beyond the veil. We 
acknowledge differences from 
those who came from two-parent 
homes but would not have traded 
our lives for anyone else’s. 

“Plan B,” the Lord, and the 
attitude of “The Little Red Hen” 
have brought us through a very 
worthwhile experience. I probably 
am a more compassionate and 
aware person because of it, and 
that’s not too bad, either. 


Kathleen Stewart Holbrook is cur- 
rently living and teaching school in 
Provo, Utah. She has been an 
elementary teacher for thirty-nine 
years and hopes to live to retirement. 
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TRUE CONFESSIONS OF A SINGLE MOM 


Barbara Evans Openshaw 
My name is Barbara, and I am a 
grumpy, tired, single mom. I have 
been the single parent and prime 
provider for four children since 
1991. I am the “poster child” for 
single parents in my ward. I know 
that people admire me for how 
well I cope, how well they think 
my kids are doing, how I juggle it 
all. They do not know that behind 
my lovely public facade is a 
woman who too often functions 
on not much more than sleeping 
pills, Pepsi, and sheer will power. 


I’m also a firm believer in not 
complaining and looking for the 
positive. It’s important to my 
public image to cope well. But, 
hey, what is Exponent II for if not 
for women telling it like it really 
is? So forgive me while I throw 
my carefully crafted image away 
and complain for a while. 


I’ve had severe insomnia for a 
week; my tooth aches, and I 
haven't had time to go to the 
dentist because I had to go ona 
business trip; I had to work over 
the weekend; and the plumbing 
backed up on Saturday, necessi- 
tating an emergency visit from 
the plumber. My son is complain- 
ing because I haven’t taken him 
to rent a tux for prom; my beloved 
sweetpeas are dying because | 
forgot to water them; I’ve gained 
four pounds in the last month 
because I’ve been too busy to 
exercise and have been eating 
junk food ‘cause I’m stressed; I 
had extended family in town and 
hardly saw them; and I forgot to 
send my friend the birthday card 
I actually remembered to purchase 
in advance. There—how’s that 
for starters? 


As a single mom, I miss out on 
most of the “fun” parts of mother- 
hood. My life is peeled back to the 
bare essentials. I get where I have 
to go and get done what has to be 
done, and that’s about it. If it’s an 
emergency or has a deadline, I 
will take care of it. But if it’s one 
of those many tasks without a 
deadline—putting photos in 
scrapbooks, fixing the back gate, 
getting the kitchen knives sharp- 
ened, for instance—it probably 
won't happen for years, if ever. 


My children have no idea that 
back in college I was a fabulous 
and frequent baker of cookies and 
cakes. They don’t know I excelled 
at graphics in high school because 
I’ve never had time to figure out 
how to use the graphics program 
on the computer, and thus my 
handouts for Church lessons look 
pathetic compared to those who 
spend hours scanning and lami- 
nating and applying ribbon. 


I do the bare minimum to get by. I 
don’t make homemade Halloween 
costumes. I don’t sew at all, even 
though I made nearly all my 
dresses as a teenager and used to 
be a pretty good seamstress. I 
don’t play the piano. I don’t do 
crafts, stencil the walls, decorate 
my home. I can’t be the super 
school and community volunteer 

I was raised to be. I do not enter- 
tain. I do not purchase carefully 
selected gifts. There’s a whole 
creative side of me that has rarely 
been expressed as an adult. 


I can barely recall those carefree 
single days when I used to spend 
hours window shopping. Most 
of my wardrobe is courtesy of 
L.L. Bean and Land’s End. I 
order groceries on-line during 


particularly busy times. I live 
with a multitude of lists and tell 
my children that their requests 
don’t count unless they make it 
to Post-it note status on my com- 
puter monitor. 


I don’t figure out what’s going on 
with my 401K. I don’t get the piles 
of books and magazines read that 
collect by my bed. I don’t keep my 
home immaculately clean or even 
close to it. | don’t come up with 
any successful strategies for 
coping with kids who refuse to do 
their homework or clean their 
rooms. I rarely watch television. I 
sigh a lot, but I suppose to my 
credit I rarely yell at my children. 


My company had a seminar on 
“Coping with Stress,” but I was 
too busy to attend. Enrichment 
meeting last week featured yoga 
and a lecture on such topics as 
depression and anxiety. But I was 
stuck on the tarmac at Dallas-Ft. 
Worth airport for nearly four 
hours that day, arriving home at 
5:45 P.M. instead of 2 P.M., too 
exhausted to go to a meeting 
designed to relieve stress. 


What do I do? I work for a living, 
40+ hours a week, over 2,000 
hours a year. That’s over 20,000 
hours in the last decade that I 
haven't spent doing things that 
non-working women get to do. I 
bet I could have my family history 
in order and collect and organize 
some food storage—two good 
LDS “guilt” areas—in less than 
500 hours. Keeping the garage 
clean, exercising regularly, writing 
a book, being PTA president, help- 
ing my children with homework, 
getting a graduate degree—there 
is no end to the things I could 
have done with all those hours. 
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For the past few years, however, I 
have been one of the fortunate few 
who telecommute, which means I 
can throw laundry in the washing 
machine and drive children to 
music lessons during the course of 
the day. It also means I’m “avail- 
able” to work around the clock. 
The emails start coming in around 
5 A.M. and don’t stop ‘til nearly 
midnight a lot of days. 


In addition to working, I do 
manage to put dinner on the table 
most nights, I make sure my kids 
get all the places they need to be, 
I dabble as a volunteer for the 
school band and choir. I attend 
innumerable musical perfor- 
mances and Church meetings. I 
was the Girl Scout cookie mom for 
a couple of years. I fill out form 
after form from church and 
school—permission slips, registra- 
tion forms, fund-raisers. I do my 
taxes on April 14 and firmly 
believe that Turbo-Tax—not 
genealogy—is the reason for the 
invention of the personal comput- 
er. I hold various Church callings. 
I read scriptures. We have family 
prayer. I never shop on Sundays, 
do housework, garden, or any of a 
zillion other things I desperately 
need to do. (I’ve heard a rumor 
that keeping the Sabbath Day holy 
actually consists of more than 
going to Church and then collaps- 
ing afterwards, though.) I’ve gone 
to the temple every month this 
year but haven't done my visiting 
teaching in who knows how long, 
despite the fact that a dear friend 
is the Relief Society president, 
which exacerbates my guilt. 


I make late-night runs to Target 
and shop at Sav-on at 7 A.M. I 
make huge “to do” lists every 
Saturday and then spend most 
Saturday evenings at the grocery 
store, buying a week’s worth of 
carefully planned meals so that I 
don’t have to venture to the store 


again for a week. It 
throws a wrench into 
my plans when my 
kids get last-minute 
requests to bring food 
to an event after 

I've already done the 
shopping. 


I miss having another 
adult to discuss 
things with. Issues 
such as discipline, 
goals for the children, 
finances—things for 
which I need another adult to 
bounce things off—are tough. It’s 
here that my extended family 
comes into play. My parents, sib- 
lings, and in-laws have been a 
wonderful support. I have been 
blessed with wonderful bishops 
and a world-class home teacher, 
and they, too, have helped lighten 
the load. I’ve also relied on thera- 
pists, sometimes on issues where 
there’s a genuine need and other 
times, I think, just to have another 
adult to talk with in a decision- 
making capacity. 


My oldest son has been home 
from his mission for several 
months. The sweetness of having 
another adult in the home who 
actually says nice things to me and 
compliments me occasionally has 
brought me to tears, so used am I 
to getting little positive feedback. 
I’ve wondered what it’s like for 
Heavenly Father to have billions 
of us here continually requesting 
things from Him but not nearly as 
often expressing appreciation, 
human nature being what it is. 


A few years ago, my work respon- 
sibilities involved giving a presen- 
tation to several General 
Authorities, an opportunity that 
both thrilled and overwhelmed 
me. As my male colleague, who 
has one of those classically “per- 
fect” Mormon lives, introduced 


himself by announcing, “Marrying 
my wife in the Los Angeles 
Temple was the best decision | 
ever made in my life,” the thought 
that immediately came to mind 
was, “Marrying my husband in 
the Los Angeles Temple was the 
worst decision I ever made in my 
life,” but I figured that was a wee 
bit inappropriate an introduction. 
Instead, I stumbled over some- 
thing about being a very blessed 
single parent with four children. I 
was thrilled to be there but felt 
awkward and unsure, wondering 
which was worse in their minds— 
being a working mom or being a 
divorced mom. Still, I did not seek 
a divorce lightly and am fully 
aware that the stresses of single 
parenthood are preferable to 
remaining in an intolerable marital 
and family situation. 


Back when I first began this 
lifestyle, I got to know a single 
mom at work who has three chil- 
dren several years older than 
mine. Like me, she is organized, 
competent, and pleasant. But I 
remember being puzzled and a bit 
distressed when she said, “Only 
three more years and they'll all be 
out of the house.” Now, I love my 
children more than anything else 
on earth. Being a parent is by far 
the best experience I’ve had in 
mortality. But after years of single 
parenthood, I totally understand 
continued on page 20 
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Confessions continued from page 19 


my friend’s stance. I am counting 
the years, too. Only one more year 
and they’ll all be out of high 
school. Part of me is sad to think 
there is only one more year to con- 
tribute to school programs like the 
band and the choir, but another 
part of me is cheering at the idea 
of not having to be at meetings 
and/or shuttling children places 
nearly every evening, not having 
to attend performances, not hav- 
ing to get up at 5:30 A.M. for semi- 
nary. I live in fear that once my 
children all graduate, in a dreadful 
and ironic twist of fate, I'll be 
called as an early-morning semi- 
nary teacher. 


Despite the fact that I have a well- 
paying and interesting job, despite 
my thrill at the gains women have 
made during my lifetime, I would 
quit my job in a minute if it were 
financially possible. I would love 
to indulge myself in the pleasures 
of domestic life. I would love not 
being perpetually tired. 


I secretly resent people who tell 
me how busy they are or they 
“know how it is” for me. Trust 
me, if you are married, you do not 
know how it is any more than I 
understand the lifestyles and frus- 
trations of those who deal with 
handicapped children, serious ill- 
ness, childlessness, or other dis- 
tresses. Yes, we are in a very busy 
society. But many LDS women, 
particularly those who are not 
employed, are busy with things 
they selected to do—attending chil- 
dren’s sports events, being a room 
mom, redecorating the house, tak- 
ing care of many children, making 
fabulous visual aids. Even a busy 
Church calling is in a sense a 
choice. Single moms are stretched 
to the limits just getting the mini- 
mum done. 
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I want to gag when well-meaning 
women, some of whom should 
know better, offer platitudes such 
as, “Just pray and be faithful, dear, 
and Heavenly Father will take 
care of all your needs.” Oh, if only 
it were that easy! I roll my eyes at 
my male colleagues’ tales of occa- 
sionally playing “Mr. Mom” for a 
few days. How they praise them- 
selves for their ability to “do it 
all.” I don’t think it’s ever 
occurred to them that single moms 
“do it all” on a daily basis, year 
after year. 


Married couples often play “tag 
team” with their parental respon- 
sibilities. When a single parent is 
stressed, tired, or has too much 
going on, however, there is no one 
else to pass the responsibility off 
to. He or she just has to carry on, 
regardless. I do get occasional 
reprieves, but when I get back, life 
is always as hectic as it was when 
I left, so I don’t feel refreshed. 


I am very fortunate in that I 
usually have enough money, I’m 
healthy, and I telecommute. And 
yet Iam perpetually exhausted. | 
fantasize about serving a mission 
in the gardens at Temple Square— 
no people to bug me; just glorious, 
stress-reducing plants! An eternity 
of celestial motherhood and its 
corresponding demands doesn’t 
sound like something to aspire to. 
I hope I get a couple of hundred 
years off first for good behavior to 
lay in a hammock, peruse the 
scenery, read books, plant flowers, 
and think great thoughts. 


I would love to remarry, but when 
do I have time or energy to go to 
singles’ events? “Get married” has 
never surfaced on the to-do list as 
a priority or an emergency, and it 
has no deadline, so it’s never got- 
ten done. And now I’m fifty-two 
years old. In the past couple of 
years, I have sadly realized what a 
premium youth is in terms of mar- 
riageability. I’m well past my 
prime in terms of being able to 
remarry. Plus, don’t tell those few 
eligible LDS males out there, but I 
have NO desire to take care of 
anyone else’s children—or even a 
husband. I don’t want any more 
responsibilities; I want someone to 
take care of me for a change! 


I've tried so hard to have the 
perfect Mormon family, to be the 
perfect Mormon woman in these 
less than perfect circumstances. 
When I divorced, I vowed not to 
be one of “those” women—the 
frazzled ones who rely on every- 
one else to take care of them, who 
drone on about their sad lot in life, 
who seem to be perpetually on the 
edge of falling apart. I will never 
win any awards for my track 
record as an employee, a mom, a 
church worker, or a volunteer, but 
Iam a world-class juggler. I 
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immodestly admit I pull this off 
better than anyone I know. And at 
the same time, it grieves me to 
know that despite all this effort, it 
has not been enough. There are 
things my children need from me 
that I cannot provide because of 
my lack of time and/or energy. 


I thought that on my own I could 
turn out a crop of kids in as good 
shape as those from a stable LDS 
two-parent home. I have been 
humbled to learn I cannot. There 
is no question my children would 
have benefited from more parental 
time and attention. Although they 
are bright, none have done well 
academically in high school, a 
situation that more parental 
supervision could have helped. 
My children have wasted months 
away watching TV and playing 
video and computer games 
because I lack the time to pay 
attention to them. My oldest son 
finished his Eagle Scout require- 
ments fifteen minutes before his 
eighteenth birthday. It was a 
deadline, so it did get done but 
certainly not without way too 
much stress. My oldest daughter’s 
decision to pursue a lifestyle con- 


trary to Church teachings has been 
the most heartbreaking thing I’ve 
ever experienced. I wonder what I 
could have done differently, but I 
can’t think of much. 


I know lots about adversity, 
about the necessity of opposition 
in all things, about most of those 
profound philosophical issues 
that I once thought were only 
that in my innocence as an LDS 
teenager and BYU student. The 
things I’ve been through have 
given me perspective and made 
me wise, but they’ve also made 
me very tired. I also know what 
it is to have divine help flow 
through my veins, energizing 

me when I am past the point of 
complete exhaustion. I have 
learned that such help doesn’t 
come if I wait for it to arrive. But 
when I've prayed and then forged 
on ahead, doing all that I can, my 
body has been renewed. 


I’m aware that considering the 
state of the world, it’s a luxury 
when one’s main worry in life is 
not having enough time and 
energy. Things could certainly be 
worse. We have no dread diseases 
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of Christ” (Alma 31:38), instead of 
dismissing such ideas, I told the 
Lord matter-of-factly that I didn’t 
know what they were talking 
about and wanted to understand 
and experience those feelings for 
myself. Over the years, a sense of 
being cherished has developed, 
independent of whoever is around 
me. Rather than encouraging a 
more private life, these feelings 
have promoted reaching out to a 
wider variety of people. 


“Head of Household,” “Adult 
Single,” “Separated,” “Recon- 
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ciled,” “Whole.” This process — 
thinking through what I might call 
myself as it relates to the people 
with whom | am living —has been 
a fruitful one. I have come to trust 
solidly the Lord’s promises that no 
blessing will be withheld from 
faithful women, no matter what 
their earthly circumstance, and so 
have been able to let questions of 
marital status go. 1am more aware 
of my eternal independent core. 
At the same time, I appreciate 
friends and Church members who 
relate to me as a person like them- 
selves, who don’t set me apart in a 


in our family, we don’t fear for 
our lives, we have the material 
things we need (though I have no 
idea how I’m going to put these 
children through college or fund 
my retirement). We have indoor 
plumbing, a cable modem, health 
insurance, and access to fast food. 


I do count my blessings often. 
Most of the time I’m quite content. 
The last few months have been 
really stressful, however, so thank 
you for listening to my com- 
plaints. I feel much better now, 
having gotten all this off my chest. 
I'll be in church on Sunday, 
smiling and pretending that every- 
thing is perfect, though, so don’t 
blow my cover. 


Barbara Openshaw manages public 
opinion research projects in Orange 
County, California. When she has a 
chance to escape from her daily 
responsibilities, she reads mystery 
novels, grows sweetpeas, and makes 
fabulous homemade ice cream. 


category of singleness. I delight in 
good marriages, affirm “The 
Family: A Proclamation to the 
World,” and relish the freedom 
and abundance of my life as it is. 


Diann Brown is a mother, a grand- 
mother, a gardener, a water exerciser, 
a Primary counselor, an elementary 
special education teacher, and an 
explorer of retirement options, 
currently living in Oklahoma. 
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Candace Perry Couch 
At age twenty-eight, I found the 
black hole where twenty-thirty 
something Mormon singles 
disappear. I had heard rumors 
and even had a friend tell me in 
confidence that she was doing it. 
Not long after, that same friend 
eloped with a twice-divorced 
man from Georgia. She seemed 
happy enough. 


Only $30 and I was given a three- 
month stint under a carefully 
planned identity and code name, 
“Vagablonde” (after my traveling 
tendencies and hair color). I took 
a deep breath and began to 
“mingle.” I was looking for some- 
one between 5’10” and 6’7” who 
attended church regularly. My 
search was broad, yet narrow, for 
I knew what I was looking for— 
my dignity to lose; an eternal mate 
to gain. It had come to this—the 
Internet. 


I had just left a relationship with 
someone less active in Church (or 
is the word now “less comfort- 
able”?). He didn’t feel that 
Mormons were his people and 
told me so. As I knew Mormons 
were mine, I realized I needed to 
move on. But where? I had gradu- 
ated from college. Everyone at 
work was married. I was at least 
five years older than everyone in 
my singles ward, and I'd ex- 
hausted the friends of my friends 
in the area of blind dates. 


I began to look up old boyfriends 
whom I had already tested for 
compatibility. I scanned my night 
community Thai food cooking 
class, and I felt myself drawn to 
the grocery store in search of 
romance. But it wasn’t until my 
relations tried to set me up with a 
second cousin at a family reunion 
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that I realized it was time to take 
control of my love life. Visions of 
banjo picking in wooded 
Mississippi with deformed chil- 
dren in fine Deliverance fashion 
had scared up my credit card 
number on an online dating site. I 
justified it. 1 would write a book 
some day, or a sitcom, and surely 
this would make good material. 
But, honestly, I had nowhere else 
to turn and, honestly, I was curi- 
ous. Okay. Desperate. 


A year in India had me thinking 
that an arranged marriage may 
not be that bad, so why not pick 
out someone I wanted after read- 
ing resumes? It was like catalog 
browsing for a sperm donor. Yes, 
that’s it. But I get to keep the 
donor. I realized I really needed to 
restructure my thinking. 


As I was already miles out of my 
comfort zone, I decided to play 
ageressive. I picked out a couple 
of interesting-looking guys and 
emailed them—one from New 
Zealand—Kiwi42—and another 
from San Francisco—Diverjoe. I 
noticed that both loved to SCUBA 
dive like me, and I figured I 
wouldn’t mind living in either of 
those places. Within minutes, I 
received a response from Diverjoe, 
who insisted I get on “chat.” I 
signed up for that, too, and found 
myself hiding the blinking screen 
from my coworkers as | talked to 
him about my love of skinny 
dipping (recklessly put in my 
profile and later edited by the LDS 
site for “questionable content”). 
He couldn’t get enough of it. My 
skinny-dipping escapades, that is. 
In fact, that’s all he wanted to talk 
about. I did find out his favorite 
movie was Arsenic and Old Lace, so 
I held on with high hopes. He 
wanted to call. Being a novice, I 


gave out my number. My phone 
rang at work seconds later. He 
challenged my spontaneity (also 
stated on my profile) and invited 
me on a seven-day bed and break- 
fast tour of the castles of Ireland. I 
didn’t want to appear fake. I liked 
to travel and figured his offer 
wasn’t any worse than marrying 
your second cousin. But I knew 
nothing about him. Actually, I had 
pictures and his whole profile 
right in front of me. So, do I trust 
it? Or was he really a 400 pound 
balding married psycho killer who 
had ropes and an axe in his trunk? 
How was I to know?? And what's 
up with the honeymoon first date? 


The Kiwi42 checked in. He was 
less pushy, warm and funny. And 
could I discount the accent? He 
found a cheap phone deal, and we 
talked all night. 


Exhausted, I went sleepless to 
work the next day. I found myself 
in some sort of euphoria. So much 
attention! People were emailing 
me and popping up in chat boxes 
with “Do you like to kiss?” It was 
all so juvenile and shocking, high- 
speed and flirty, but I was forming 
an addiction. I would check my 
site several times a day to see how 
many times my profile was 
viewed. Up to 536 from 480 yes- 
terday! I added more pictures. I 
logged onto chat whenever near a 
computer. I was constantly on the 
phone. I was having so much fun 
and meeting so many people that I 
decided my first encounter with 
Diverjoe was too pushy and told 
him I couldn’t afford Ireland. He 
was devastated. He offered to 
reschedule. I declined. He argued 
about my poor judgment skills, 
taunted me, and called me a liar 
and a fake. I told him I'd be out in 
San Francisco next weekend and 
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maybe we could do lunch. Funny 
thing. Turns out Mr. San Fran 
actually lived in North Carolina. 


But it wasn’t until Engineer 
checked in that I decided to do 
the unthinkable. He was witty, 
suave, and quite mysterious. He 
lived close to me and wanted to 
go out. A date? So you actually 
meet these random photos on the 
Internet? Engineer didn’t have a 
photo posted but sounded entic- 
ing enough for me to agree. We 
would meet at a local Mexican 
restaurant. Live dangerously. 


I showed up late and walked in to 
find Engineer waiting at table. He 
was a decent-looking guy—until 
he stood up to give me a hug and 
only reached my chest, and that 
was with the leather motorcycle 
boots complete with heels. 


“You're much better than your 
profile picture,” he smiled. 


“T have nothing to compare you 
with,” I said, envisioning some- 
thing out of Time Bandits. 


He glanced down at my shoes. 


“Nice clogs. Do you mind if I see 
your foot?” 


I was caught off guard. Before | 
could nod, he whipped off my 
shoes to inspect my bare feet and 
chipped toenail polish. Embar- 
rassed, I told him that I had gone 
to some hot springs the night 
before and the polish had rubbed 
off. He appeared charmed as he 
took one of my feet in his palm 
and began to rub while I blushed 
and stumbled for conversation— 
and an escape plan. 


“You can tell everything about a 

person from their feet and shoes,” 
he said and launched into a com- 
parison of stilettos and knee-high 
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boots. Great, my first date has a 
shoe fetish. 


And Shoe Fetish became his name. 
He offered to take me back to his 
place on his motorcycle for a 
Jackie Chan movie and Mormon 
nightcap (hot chocolate? caffein- 
ated coke?), but I declined and 
quickly escaped his clutches 
before he kissed me. 


Phew. Nightmare. Remind me not 
to date the people I actually meet 
on the Internet for fear of their 
being leather-clad midgets with 
shoe fetishes. Check. 


But that didn’t stop me. I met a 
cowboy in Montana trying to buy 
a dude ranch. I liked horses and 
agreed to meet him at a local 
country-dance club. It turned out 
he was looking for a nice girl to 
take care of his mother. I pan- 
icked. He was left to dance alone. 


One accomplished RM loved 
Halloween and travel. As I also 
did, I accepted his invitation to 
dinner. We had TV dinner lasagna 
and rock-hard bread at his house. 
He didn’t cook but played a mean 
Scrabble—with an added bonus: 
he was a churchgoer. We dated for 
a bit until he dropped the bomb. 


“There is this Sci-Fi convention I 
thought we could go to. I already 
have our outfits for the costume 
contest, except I need to know 
what size pants you wear.” 


I had seen the signs—arranging 
his schedule to watch Star Trek, 
wearing driving gloves in his 


| economy car, the fanny pack, and 
| the front-page newspaper article 


framed in his bathroom of his 
dressing up like a Borg. 


“Yeah, I’m always looking for 
things to add to my Borg outfit— 
a little tubing, voice modifier, 
Knee pad Ss. 


I had to admit it was pretty amaz- 
ing. The Sci-Fi channel had filmed 
him in that very outfit at other 
conventions. 


“You stick with me, I’ll make you 
famous!” he claimed. 


I majored in anthropology /jour- 
nalism in school and should have 
seen this as an opportunity to 
explore just another subculture or 
write an article, but I lived in fear 
of Star Trek conventions. And he 
asked my size? Just taboo all 
around. I tried to be open-minded. 
I had seen the documentary 
Trekkies, but what writer could 
pass up Klingon belly dancing? 

I had to pull through. This was 
for posterity. 


But was I trying to meet a 
mate? Or merely trying to be 
entertained? 


I remembered my dad’s theory: 
“Single Mormon men over thirty 
are quirky. They don’t have a wife 
and kids to spend their time with, 
so they tend to overfocus on self- 
ish interests like watching Star 
Trek all day because they can.” 


Again, sporting my best think-out- 
of-the-box attitude, I went. No one 
would know me. Wrong. I ran into 
two reporters I used to work with. 
I figured they were there on 
assignment for a feature story. 
continued on page 24 
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No, it was their day off. At least 
they thought I was cool. 


Wearing the Star Trek outfit (com- 
plete with phaser gun), I was 
immediately invited to the 2543 
flight deck upstairs. My date had 
grown his hair and beard out to 
look like the Jedi Obi-Wan. We 
were quite the couple. I was 
goaded into playing Star Trek 
family feud and was booed when 
I couldn’t answer the simplest 
questions like, “Name an alien 
breed.” I used the only ammo I 
had, “BORG!” The entire audience 
hotly debated my response, being 
that a Borg was part robot. 


We listened to filking—folk songs 
with sci-fi lyrics. | watched people 
with Spock ears joust, attended a 
panel on whether Episode IV of 
Star Wars held true to the book, 
rode the elevator with the 
Japanese anime crowd, and had 
my picture taken with Storm 
Troopers. I quickly realized that 
there were a disproportionate 
number of males to females—a 
great place to meet guys if you're 
into that kind of thing. 


But my dating adventures didn’t 
end in sci-fi land. I talked with 
men about their koi ponds, 
engineers about the lack of inter- 
national cuisine and women in the 
middle of Wyoming, psychologists 
about their adventure book lists, a 
little-league baseball coach, and a 
Marine based in Asia doing a 
stakeout in a van. 


Weary of the local boys, I decided 
to test out the international scene. 
I flew to New Zealand. I flew to a 
small French town five hours 
north of Toronto, Canada. I flew to 
Washington, D.C. Others flew out 
to meet me. However, becoming 

a jet setter did not get me any 


closer to marriage and only fur- 
ther into debt. 


Then I met M3425. A self- 
described brooding student 

(often synonymous with lacking 
testimony in my book), he 
watched foreign films and listened 
to Cat Stevens. Risking his possi- 
ble disinterest in the Church, I 
decided he was certainly worthy 
of checking out. Heck, he was only 
an email away, and I could always 
use the block function if he came 
on too strong. 


He was from a small town in 
Idaho. Strange. I was engaged 
once to a guy from there. After 
we broke up, my former fiancé 
married a girl from his home 
ward, and they had recently 
divorced. M3425 and I began to 
talk. He mentioned a girl from 
home who was coming to visit. 
He said it was just a friend, recent- 
ly divorced, whom he grew up 
with. Then he said her name. No, 
it couldn’t be. But just how big 

is Idaho? 


Sure enough, his weekend date’s 
ex-husband was my ex-fiancé. 
Turns out, they all grew up in the 
same ward. Their dads went hunt- 
ing together. Spooky. In fact, 
downright freaky. Here I was re- 
entering the incestuous portals of 
Mormon dating I had found so 
commonplace at BYU. I had 
found that it really was a small 
LDS world no matter where I 
went, and I never failed to find a 
common denominator much 
closer than the seven degrees of 
Kevin Bacon. 


But that wasn’t to thwart our 
meeting. Coincidence made it 
fascinating. He caught all my 
subtle email jokes and had no 
interest in calling me right away. 


I liked that. He had heard my 
previous stories of stalkers and 
was obviously playing his cards 
carefully. I thought him serious 
and plotting. He thought me 
flighty and distracted. We were 
both riveted. 


When at last we spoke on the 
phone, it was like we were long- 
lost friends. He was much more 
easy-going than he came across in 
email. I became anxious to meet 
him. Fortunately, he was flying 
out to Utah for a week-long con- 
ference. However, I refused to get 
my hopes up. 


So... we met. We clicked. We 
found nothing frightening, every- 
thing extraordinary. We flew back 
and forth. We spoke on the phone 
for hours about when we'd be 
together next. We introduced our 
families. We hiked the Tetons. We 
moved my things cross-country. 
We attended the same ward. We 
spent all our spare time together. 
We flew home together for the 
holidays. We got engaged. 


We're getting married. 


So with luck and much persever- 
ance, Vagablonde decided to settle 
down with M3425. And, as the 
Internet gods would have it, am 
now termed an LDS success story, 
soon to “graduate” from my 
singles ward—and it’s not ‘cause 
I’m over thirty. 


When people ask how we met, we 
usually save face and say, “Oh, we 
were both at BYU together.” 

(True, except we never met there.) 


Unless they are LDS. Then we 
give a wry smile and say, 
“Modern technology—the 
Internet. You should try it. 
Worked for us.” 
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Angela Bickmore Whitman 
The bishop announces a singles 
fireside. My ears perk up, and I 
reach for a pencil to write it down. 
Oh, yeah, that’s right, I’m married 
with two children. Sometimes I 
forget. After being identified as a 
“single” for so many years, | 
sometimes have difficulty 
redefining myself. 


I was married at the ripe old age 
of thirty-three, when many of my 
friends from BYU had children on 
the verge of becoming teenagers. 

I had spent a combined total of 
fifteen years in student and singles 
wards. I still haven't lived with 
my husband as long as I lived 
with my last roommate. The par- 
ents of my children’s friends are in 
their early twenties while I am 
approaching forty. As long as I am 
a member of the Church, I will 
always be “off track.” 


Being single in a church geared for 
families has had a profound effect 
on me. I know what it is like not 
to be part of the mainstream at 
some level. I learned quickly that 
marriage is a rite of passage into 
adulthood in the Mormon culture. 
Girls who were married at 
eighteen were afforded more 
respect than I was at twenty- 
eight. Although by day I was a 
respected, competent professional, 
I still needed to be chaperoned at 
dances. Single sisters were often 
spoken to with pity. Our single- 
hood was no fault of our own. 
“You'll get what you deserve in 
the next life,” we were often told. 


The summer I turned thirty-two, I 
attended a family reunion in Utah. 
I wandered from one group of 
women to the next without being 
able to land. One group was dis- 
cussing the pains of childbirth, 
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Off Track 


another was lamenting their 
wayward teenagers, and yet 
another group of soon-to-be mar- 
rieds were talking over wedding 
plans. I had absolutely nothing to 
talk to with these people, and no 
one seemed to know what to say 
to me. I felt like a leper. I think 
they were afraid my singlehood 
might rub off on their 
children. Surrounded by A 
“family,” I was com- 
pletely isolated and 
wanted nothing more 
than to return home to 
my single family. 


Now that I have joined 

the dominant culture, I still feel 
out of place at times. Many of the 
women I talk to have never dated 
anyone other than their husband. 
Many have never lived on their 
own. There is nothing wrong with 
these things; they are just vastly 


different from my own experience. 


I feel as if I have lived a secret life 
somewhere else that no one 
knows about. 


When I last spoke to one of my 
single friends, she told me of a 
gathering that a group of former 
members from our singles ward 
had had in Salt Lake. She 
described the bond they shared as 
similar to a group of people who 
had been through a tragedy 
together—like a plane crash or a 
fire. I’m not sure I would describe 
it that way, but it took me back to 
the tragedies and life altering 
experiences we did share: the LA 
Riots, where we all broke curfew 
and met at someone’s house to 
connect with each other and try to 
make some sense of all the confu- 
sion; the Northridge Earthquake, 
where one member of the Elders 
Quorum searched out and 
checked on every member of the 
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ward, which probably had a fifty- 
mile radius, while others helped 
the bishop try to clean up his 
demolished home; and to the 
funeral of a newborn infant, 
whose newly reactivated mother 
had had the courage to have her 
on her own. We all sang “Tama 
Child of God” through our tears. 


I don’t miss dating, dances, or 
linger longers, but I do miss some 
things about being single. I miss 
Relief Society, where every wom- 
an was present because there was 
no Primary or Young Women’s. | 
miss the unity we shared. I miss 
the variety of people I connected 
with who were making their way 
through Los Angeles and hoping 
not to be defeated or consumed by 
it. | had time to take an institute 
class, run a marathon, go to China. 
It will be a long time before I am 
able to do those things again. 


In some ways, I look at my single- 
hood as the decade of “Me”—not 
in a completely self-centered way, 
but in a growing and learning 
way. It was a time during which | 
learned about me and what I was 
capable of on my own. I learned 
that I was strong, and I learned to 
rely on my Heavenly Father in a 
way that I haven't been able to 
match since. It was an intense time 
of spiritual growth that affects 
how I view almost every issue in 
the Church. I believe Iam more 
tolerant and empathetic than I 
would have otherwise been. 
continued on page 27 
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washes up a sail, and he is able to 
use it to escape the island. Back in 
his “normal life,” when he realizes 
his fiancé has married someone 
else and the life he knew is gone, 
a friend asks him what he’s going 
to do. He responds, “I'll wait until 
tomorrow and see what the tide 
brings in.” That’s mostly how 

I feel. 


Lesson 7: Finding a Place in the 
Kingdom 


It is true that I wonder about my 
place in the Church and in the 
Kingdom. I wonder how I can 
contribute and what changes for 
good I can bring. Yet, I believe 
my place is in the Kingdom of 
God—somewhere. Most often, I 
believe that place is beside my 
brothers and sisters, married and 
single. The Lord has told us, 
“They are many members, yet but 
one body . . . and God hath tem- 
pered the body together... And 
whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it; or one 
member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

(1 Corinthians 12:20-26) 


I believe that I am not alone in 
wondering about my place; many 
of you struggle with these same 
questions. I believe that by loving 
each other we will come closer to 
the answers. I do believe our place 
is together and that our goal is 
building the Kingdom. 


This past July, I was thinking 
about the pioneers. I wondered 
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what it must have been like for 
them to work so hard together to 
follow the Lord and establish Zion 
and yet be driven from their 
homes time and time again: 
Kirtland to Independence to 
Nauvoo to the Salt Lake Valley. 
What things must they have 
wondered about their mission and 
their place? I can see, today, what 
a marvelous work they did, but 
could they see it while they lived 
it? Sometimes I wonder what we 
would see if we could step back 
and look at the “big picture.” 
Perhaps we are also laying the 
foundation of a great work. 


There are times when the vision 
of finding my place hand in hand 
with my fellow Saints is very real. 
There are, of course, times when 
it is not—times when I feel for- 
gotten, unfit, or lonely. | am com- 
forted by knowing that regardless 
of the ups and downs I feel in my 
pursuit of Zion, can ALWAYS 
find my place with the Savior. 
“When other helpers fail and 
comforts flee, Help of the helpless, 
Lord, abide with me.” (Hymn 166) 


The Savior tells us, “ Yet will I not 
forget thee. Behold, I have graven 
thee upon the palms of my hands” 
(Isaiah 49:15-16). He tells us that 
He will always be near us, “For I 
will go before your face. I will be 
on your right hand and on your 
left, and my Spirit shall be in your 
hearts, and mine angels round 
about you, to bear you up” 

(D&C 84:88). He gives us courage 
to go on: “Look unto me in every 


‘For God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and of love, and 


of a sound mind.” 
2 Timothy 1:7 


thought; Doubt Not, Fear Not” 
(D&C 6:36), “For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of 
power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind,” (2 Timothy 1:7). 

He tells us that our place is with 
Him. Though He may not change 
our circumstances, He will change 
our hearts. 


May we each find our place in the 
arm of our Savior and in company 
with one another. 


*Many thanks to those who contri- 
buted their thoughts and stories: 
Nancy Call, Lisa Chapman, Robyn 
Dalzen, Soni Christensen, Mary 
Worlton Favro, Christanne Smith 
Harrison, Carri Hulet, Heather Lau, 
Julie Lefgren, Dri Ralph, Kaylene Cox 
Seelos, Rochelle Smith, Rebecca 
Taylor, Maree Winter Chessell, 
Rhonda Peck, Sherri Pendleton—and 
to Dave Knott, who coined the phrase 
“Extra Cute Sunday.” 


A native of Idaho, Suzette is currently 
living and working in Salt Lake City. 
After completing her MBA in Boston 
in 2002, she took a job with Executive 
Women International, where she 
currently works as Education 
Services Coordinator. She teaches pro- 
gressive Relief Society lessons in the 
Avenues’ Ensign 20th Ward and is 
maintaining her “favorite aunt” sta- 
tus with her seven nephews and four 
nieces. Suzette would appreciate com- 
ments and feedback on her article. She 
can be reached at suzettems@att.net 
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Best Single Person continued from page 11 


A few years ago while at 
McDonald’s in Wells, Maine, I met 
Jean, an eighty-year-old woman. 
She commented on my “beautiful 
red hair” and invited me to join 
her and her friend Julie, and we 
became instant friends. We sat and 
talked for over an hour about our 
lives, a delightful experience. I 
have been back to visit her and 
have introduced her to some of 
my friends. Jean has been a 
widow for over twenty-five years. 
One of my friends asked her if she 
had a boyfriend, and she replied 
that she wouldn’t give any of her 
male friends a break. Another 


friend asked her if she got lonely, 
and I will never forget her reply. 
She tapped her chest twice and 
said, “I like me.” She seems 
content with her life — doing 
volunteer work, driving to the 
beach every day, going to movies, 
and, of course, having her daily 
visits to McDonald’s. 


Well, I like me too. Most of the 
time I am content with my life. I 
am determined to make the world 
a better place, to live a busy and 
fulfilling life, and to be the best 
single person ever invented. 


Smugness Approaches continued from page 13 


them to grow into solid, sustain- 
able eternal companionships. Why 
does it surprise us that it takes 
time to become comfortable 
enough with a person to feel 
confident and excited about an 
eternal commitment to them? 


Finding a mate in this day and 
age is difficult because of the lack 
of social infrastructure that creates 
good environments in which 
Singletons can meet and date 

one another. Members of the 
Church have a huge advantage 


Off Track continued from page 25 


I have encountered some ex- 
tremely supportive and inspired 
leaders along the way. I am grate- 
ful to a stake president who 
encouraged me to go to the 
temple, telling me that the belief 
that a woman had to be either 
getting married or going on a mis- 
sion to go to the temple was a 
“Wasatch front myth,” and that I 
had just as much right to those 
blessings as anyone else. I was 
blessed to be in a stake where the 
singles ward was not coddled and 
catered to (my parents recently 
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because we already have an infra- 
structure in place. By teasing out 
some of our own dysfunctional 
idiosyncrasies, we can make this 
system work better for us. We can 
foster Christlike communities in 
our singles wards by searching for 
the sometimes hidden gems inside 
others and by being charitable to 
our brothers and sisters. We can 
also help ourselves by collectively 
toning down the stakes, so that we 
can all relax and enjoy each other’s 
company without always having 
to contemplate eternity. 


had a calling in which all they did 
was provide refreshments for 
singles activities) but was used to 
shore up and serve the surround- 
ing wards. I have had bishops 
who took the time to get to know 
a membership that changed 
almost weekly and opened their 
homes to people who had none. 


I still keep in touch with many of 
my former ward members. 
Although many are married with 
kids now, some are still single. 
Some are still active, some aren't. 


Born and raised in Van Nuys, 
California, Ellen moved to Boston six- 
teen years ago, sight unseen. Since 
the day she arrived, she has loved liv- 
ing in New England. She is the exec- 
utive assistant to Governor Romney’s 
Secretary for Commonwealth Devel- 
opment (housing, energy, environ- 
ment, and transportation), and has 
word processing and photo and photo- 
card businesses on the side. Because 
she bakes nearly every third day, 
Ellen talks of opening a bakery called 
Made at Midnight. She is an aunt to 
eleven and friend to hundreds. 


I could have made the dating 
process much less painful for 
myself if I had practiced just a 
little of what I am preaching 
here. Given that preaching is 
what Smug Marrieds do best, this 
article has proven that I am well 
on my way down the path to 
becoming one. 


Margaret Dredge is a first-year MBA 
student at Boston College and will be 
contemplating eternity in the Salt 
Lake Temple on December 30, 2004. 


Most are long gone from Los 
Angeles, though. I, too, have 
made the move to the suburbs, 
leaving my single days behind me, 
but not too far behind. 


Angela Bickmore Whitman lives in 
Agoura Hills, California. Here ts a 
word problem: Angela has taught 
third grade for twice as long as she’s 
been married and has been a wife for 
twice as long as she’s been a mother. 
Her daughter Lydia is twice as old 
as her son. Elijah is two. Give 
yourself a gold star. 
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goodness gracious] 


Mormon Haiku 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 
I heard the former poet laureate 
Billy Collins at the Midwest 
Literary Festival. He said he 
takes his dog on walks in the 
morning and amuses himself 
by thinking up haiku poems— 
those seventeen-syllable, three- 
line shorties. He recently won 
$25 for a poem he submitted to 
a haiku magazine. The poem— 
something about eating at a 
sushi bar—won “best haiku of 
the issue.” At $1.41 a syllable, 
he commented, this was a 
much better pay scale than 
The New Yorker offered. 


He has become so practiced at 
recognizing seventeen syllables 
in a flow that he now finds 
them all around him—on bill- 
boards, on menus, even in 
snatches of conversation. 


And one last thing: let 
No harm or accident befall 
Us on our way home. 


People are yawning. 
Must be the high counselor 
Droning on again. 


Call me “sweet sister” 
And I will oh-so-sweetly 
Pluck out your eyeballs. 
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Once, when walking cross 
campus, he overheard one 
young student telling her 
companion: 


When he found out he 
was like “oh-my-god!” and I 
was like “oh-my-god!” 


If we all tuned our ears to the 
haiku around us, what else 
might we find? So what if 
they’re not always of the grace- 
ful, spare, poignant, usually 
nature-related variety? This 
poetic form has inspired such 
masterpieces as Spam-Ku: 
Tranquil Reflections on Luncheon 
Loaf by John Cho and The Sound 
of One Thigh Clapping: Haiku for 
a Thinner You by Meredith 
Clair. Surely we can come up 
with some. Here are some of 
mine. Send in some of yours! 


Though the bench is clear, 
My feet crunch on Cheerios. 
The Sundahls sat here. 


Offense is taken 
No matter how hard we try. 
Society blues. 


Single or married. 
Hang your status at the door. 
Let’s focus on love. 


4 
an 
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Boo’s Burial 
... for my father 


The snow lay stacked in round bales and weird swells 
as they drove to the hills. She lay quiet 

in back, who was never still, and snow welled 

in mounds along the road where violets 


in spring would shoulder up to see the world. 
Today the ground was anchored to the earth’s heart 
beneath the still white sheet, rigid and burled 

with clotted lumps and designs, winter’s art 


that would reconsider, change death for breath 

on the other side of cold. Now the fact 

of a grave to dig. He knew the place, where wealth 
of aspen gold would greet each new fall; unpacked 


the shovel and climbed a short slope to the trees. 
First he scraped a space for her to lie 

then set the point to earth. Not a crease 

in the steel soil, impossible to pry 


a rift for her to rest. He found a crowbar 

and with that split the soil’s flesh like a stone, 
his sweat turning steam as he cleft apart 

the bitter clods. He’d dug human graves alone, 


was no stranger to toil. Besides, his son 
who wore a shirt and tie now, far away, 
had loved her as only a child can love 

who can’t shoot a basket straight, who plays 


alone and won't stand up for himself 

in a fight. At last the hole was deep enough. 
He carried her up the hill (no sign of melt 
in soil or corpse), wiped his eyes on a cuff 


and lowered her in. The rest was easy, 
filling in the hole, tamping it down, 
stacking rocks cleanly on top—the queasy 
itch in his gut remaining all the way home. 


But he chose right. For that was where she’d run 
with unleashed, unfenced, unbodied abandon, 


and each spring columbines cover the place, 
imply something about love. About grace. 


Lisa Madsew de Rubtlar 


Pa 


Dealing with Depression: Hoping for Hope 


Reaching for Hope: An LDS 
Perspective on Recovering from 
Depression by Meghan Decker and 
Betsy Chatlin, Bookcraft, 2000 


Judith A. Harding 


Depression is often called “the 
common cold” of mental disor- 
ders. While this term provides a 
sense of the frequency of occur- 
rence, it markedly minimizes the 
intensity and duration of a mood 
disorder. Given the prevalence of 
depression in the general popula- 
tion and the LDS community 
specifically, a book on the subject 
that is accessible yet accurate in 
content is a gift. Such is the book 
Reaching for Hope: An LDS 
Perspective on Recovering from 
Depression by Meghan Decker, a 
writer, and Betsy Chatlin, LCSW, 
both of whom are LDS. These 
two friends have combined to 
write with comprehension and 
compassion for individuals who 
battle with depression. Although 
primarily focused on LDS women, 
the book by this team provides 
significant information for men 
as well. 


The authors are invested in and 
knowledgeable about depression 
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because they, too, struggle with its 
effects. In this text, Betsy and 
Meghan courageously share their 
own personal experiences with 
sadness and despair. These are 
followed by several real and 
revealing stories of other women, 
as well, who share the events that 
contributed to their depression, 
such as childhood traumas and 
individual challenges, and their 
arduous journeys in the darkness. 
Additionally, the authors include 
stories of those affected by anoth- 
er’s depression, among them ones 
by a husband and a child, and 
insights offered by a bishop and a 
stake president from their work 
with individuals with depression. 


Specifically, Church members typ- 
ically report that they often no 
longer feel the promptings of the 
Spirit, which they interpret as 
further evidence of unworthiness. 
Church leaders are encouraged to 
be actively supportive of members 
in dealing with this LDS-related 
symptom. Scriptures, literature, 
and hymns are also referred to in 
order to help understand mood 
disorders. Outside references add 
general information and, at the 
end, an initial list of related and 
beneficial books is provided. 


The central theme of Reaching for 
Hope is expressed in the title — that 
is, that there can be hope for a 
better tomorrow, even if only a 
“glimmer” of hope. Because of the 
reality of the stories told and the 
openness expressed, it may be 
possible for many who are mired 
in depression at least to hope for 
hope when reading this book. In 
that way, this publication can be a 
gift of encouragement offered for 
the despair many experience. Due 
to the information and stories 


given, this text also offers hope to 
family members and friends. 


This primer contains accurate 
information regarding clinical 
definitions, symptoms, and 
triggers of depression, including 
the differentiation of normal 
sadness from depression. Primary 
therapeutic approaches, including 
medication, are discussed, as well 
as what to anticipate in therapy. A 
chapter on bipolar disorder is also 
included. Importantly, the physi- 
cal/biological nature of depres- 
sion is described, making it clear 
that it is a “brain illness” and that 
the person is not to be blamed for 
the disorder. Moreover, women 
are empowered to seek choices 
that lead toward health and can 
ultimately assist them to deal 
more effectively with difficulties — 
for example, choosing acceptance 
of a situation over fear. 


One of the real strengths of this 
book is the authors’ great effort to 
remove the stigma and guilt of not 
being “cured” by the spirit or spir- 
itual efforts while in the throes of 
depression. In fact, they state that 
one non-clinical characteristic of 
depression is that it may not be 
improved by scripture reading, for 
example, whereas sadness can be. 
However, the authors discuss the 
role of spiritual effort in managing 
depression, which may be a bit 
confusing for the reader. More- 
over, spiritual healing is presented 
as a necessary step in the process 
of addressing depression, particu- 
larly in the use of the Atonement. 
Thus, although the authors state 
that spiritual efforts are often 
insufficient in dealing with a clini- 
cal depression, they encourage the 
use of clinical and spiritual 
approaches in the process of 
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dealing with depression. While for 
many LDS people this combina- 
tion may be the obvious answer, 
for others it may appear naive or 
unreachable. 


Another criticism that could be 
levied is that the book could be 
edited in some sections. In asking 
people to share their very personal 
and revealing stories, it is certainly 
understandable that one would be 
reluctant to cut out anything. 


However, the publication is longer 
in some passages and chapters 
than need be, possibly reducing 
the potency of its message. 


Reaching for Hope is recommended 
as an informative book that grants 
a non-judgmental, empathetic look 
at depression and insight into the 
ravages experienced by many. It 
does, indeed, offer hope for those 
who suffer and those who love 
and care for those with a mood 


disorder by showing the course 
many have taken with, ultimately, 
positive results. 


Judith (Judy) Harding is a licensed 
psychologist and neuropsychologist 
living in Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
with her husband Martin Roundy 
and her two boys, Jesse and Will. She 
also has six step-children who've 
moved on from the nest. If spare time 
is found, Judy enjoys time spent with 
family and friends, good books, her 
garden, and oogling antiques. 


Writing Essays that Work 


Dear Exponent Readers, 


In response to several requests for 
guidelines on writing essays for 
the paper and in anticipation of 
the Helen Candland Stark Essay 
Contest in March, we wish to 
share with you some characteris- 
tics of well-written essays. We 
hope that reading them will 
inspire you to put your thoughts 
on paper and send them in, 
whether for the contest or other 
articles you may wish to write. 


Tell us a story 

The familiar “show, don’t tell me” 
rule is as true in creative non- 
fiction as it is in fiction. Structure 
your essays around examples, 
using your pencil as a paintbrush 
to evoke the images and worlds of 
your experience. Let your readers 
respond to the events in your life 
as well as your interpretations 

of them. 


Use good sense 

Enliven your essays with sensuous 
detail. How did it smell in your 
grandmother's kitchen? What kind 
of light design would you suggest 
to a film director of the scene you 
describe? Were there specific 
sounds, smells, or tastes that 
would help draw us in to your 


narrative? Did the heat make you 
grouchy; were you depressed by 
the cold? 


Specify 

Specificity improves writing in 
several ways. Besides promoting 
clarity, sticking to one or two 
themes or building your essay 
around no more than a few 
experiences allows you to give 
those experiences the attention 
they deserve and transcend 
mediocre superficiality or false 
generalizations. 


Specificity also makes your writ- 
ing more interesting. Buying your 
friend roses is very different from 
buying her daisies, rununculas, or 
a house plant. We fret over these 
details in real life because they 
have significance. Share the signif- 
icance with your readers by 
providing telling detail. 


Explore the ordinary 

Superlatives often have the effect 
of actually diminishing the extra- 
ordinary. Trust that your subject 
can stand on its own without 
exaggeration. Essays can be mean- 
ingful to our readers despite a 
topic that might seem mundane. 
Do not dismiss the potential of a 
well-crafted recollection about 


baking a pie (not the best pie or 
the worst pie or the only pie 
you've ever made, just a pie) to 
move your reader. 


Stick to your own experience 

We on the editorial board try to 
guide our writers toward descrip- 
tion and away from prescription. 
Exponent II is not the forum for 
dogmatism on the superiority of 
your ideas and habits, so we avoid 
essays with lots of shoulds and 
musts aimed at the reader. Instead 
of preaching, invite us to consider 
your point of view by sharing the 
experiences that brought you 
there, describing what happened, 
how you reacted, and why you 
interpret your experiences the way 
you do. 


We look forward to reading your 
work. 
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Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest 


Whether you're a “long time read- 
er, first time writer” to Exponent I 
or a seasoned pro at putting your 
life in print, we invite you to enter 
this coming year’s personal essay 
contest. The essay contest provides 
you with a chance to tell Exponent 
readers about some aspect of your 
life or some thoughts you have 
had that you would like to express 
—and possibly to win some 
money. The first place entry will 
be awarded $300 and will be 


published in the newspaper. Any 
honorable mention essays will also 
be printed in the paper, and all 
other submissions will be passed 
on to our Readers Committee for 
consideration. We have published 
many of these essays in past issues 
of Exponent II. 


We are extending the deadline for 
submissions to March 1, 2005. 
Hopefully, that will give potential 
contestants time to get through the 


Exponent II 
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Arlington, MA 02476 


holidays and still submit essays. 


Mail your entries by e-mail to 
ExponentII@aol.com or submit 
disks or hard copy entries to Essay 
Contest, Exponent II, P.O. Box 128, 
Arlington, MA 02476. Please 
include your name, address, and 
e-mail address on your entry. 


If you have any questions about 
the contest, please e-mail or write 
to us at the above addresses. 
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